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WHY JOHNNY? 
EDITOR: 


It was good to note the “Why Johnny Can’t Think” 
editorial (November) as an addition to “Why Johnny 
Can’t Read.” Perhaps some day the real issue of “Why 
Johnny?” will reach the pages of educational texts to 
complete the trilogy of this quasi-revolution in educa- 
tional circles. 

The whole-man concept of education as an inte- 
grative aspect is totally erroneous without the liberal 
arts and religion. Schools may merely furnish the tools 
for integration. The substatum or undergirding ma- 
terial must be given as “language, science, mathematics, 
history and religion.” Who can educate with a content 
vacuum? No tools for integration. ... Nor can a mere 
veneer blending of cultures take up the slack of the 
immemorial maxim: “To learn is to suffer” or “If you 
suffer, you learn... .” 

Frank P. Fitzsimons 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR AND JOHN WU 
EDITOR: 


I was very happy to read Dr. Wu’s “Christ in Com- 
mon Law” in the November CATHOLIC WorRLD. He shows 
a fundamental! Christian influence in American Common 
Law and his article is a pleasing contrast to Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s ideas that between Natural Law and Chris- 
tianity there is an irreconcilable antagonism. (I pre- 
sume that even Niebuhr would admit that Common Law 
has Natural Law as its fountain and source). 

If Niebuhr were correct in his stand that Natural 
Law concepts are Greek rationalism imposed on Chris- 
tianity, and that the sooner we get rid of them the better 
for Christianity, then what possible standards and 
norms can we have for human behavior? Especially 
when it is a case of relations between Christian nations 
and nations that do not accept Biblical ethics. The Holy 
Father was eminently right recently when he said that 
the Natural Law is “the supreme court of appeal that 
humanity has always yearned for to put an end to re- 
curring disputes.” 

Charles P. Piani 
Washington, D. C. 


LITERARY TAILOR 
EDITOR: 

Who is this man, Welford Inge? His “To 
Them More Dear” in November should be clas- 
sified as the Catholic classic in its category of 
the year, or of any year. So many of us are 
sanely jealous of Mr. Inge. He has stolen our 
thoughts on certain matters and expressed 
them in phrases more exact and stimulating 
than we ourselves could have. Not even the 
“intellectuals” could take offense; their su- 
perior plateau is recognized. The man is a 
skillful literary tailor. He has cut down a sub- 
ject that had been becoming more and more 
disproportionate to a nice size. 

Rev. Julius J. Amman 
Montague, Mich. 

Ed.: Our skillful “literary tailor” is a watch- 
maker by profession, a free-lance writer by 
preference, and a resident of El Reno, Okla- 
homa. Mr. Inge questioned the wisdom of in- 
flicting better Catholic art on untrained par- 
ishioners. 


MAURICE CHEVALIER 
EDITOR: 

Your critic (November) has the best of in- 
tentions in bestowing accolades on Maurice 
Chevalier. However it seems to me that the 
commendation might have been given under 


the category of foreign aid more properly than 


under the classification of art. It is a goodly 
deed to pay Chevalier handsome sums for his 
pantomime: we owe so much to France, espe- 
cially to Lafayette. It does seem unnecessary, 
however, to have to sit through his feeble 
floperoo while we are shoring up his economic 
structure. Anthony F. X. McManus 
N. J. 


Paasaic, 


AFTER ADENAUER? 
EDITOR: 

Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn has drawn a con- 
vincing picture of the German situation in his 
December article, “After Adenauer—What?” 
Germany is a political vacuum that may be 
filled with evil spirits or good spirits after 
Adenauer goes, but it is certain that Germany 
can never become just another nation with no 
specific mission. However, it seems to me that 
there is very little possibility of anything hap- 
pening in East Germany for years to come 
unless Communism itself breaks down on a 
world-wide scale. Russia will see to it that 
East Germany is kept in line even after Poland 
and the of the Central European coun- 
tries have risen to their feet. For East Ger- 
many is a buffer that could be a sword aimed 
right at the heart of Russia. 

Conrad F. Arinson 
Philadelphia, Pa 


rest 


BUFFALO CHRISTMAS CAROL 
EDITOR: 
Three cheers for Charles A. Brady for his 
“Buffalo Christmas Carol” in the December 
issue. It was uproariously funny. It contained 
the type of Christian humor that would have 
sent St. Philip Neri off into gales of laughter. 
I suggest we declare a moratorium on short 
stories with an apologetic purpose and encour- 
age the writing of tremendous tales such as 
this one about the incredible Klaus Christian- 
sen. When my rich uncle dies and leaves me 
his turkey farm, I will have enough money to 
take a trip to Buffalo and walk over every step 
of Klaus Christiansen’s epic journey. 
J. Otis Hansen 
Baltimore, Md. 

A MAN’S WORLD 

EDITOR: 

Princess Margaret’s plight is typical. It’s 
a man’s world and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury decided for her. I approve her decision 
but not the pressure that made up her mind 
for her. The tragedy of it all is that it’s so 
much of a man’s world that women are aping 
men and not only competing with them in 
business but beginning to look like them... . 

Mrs. Margaret 8S. Hetherly 


New Haven, Conn. 


“WILD TO GET MARRIED .. .” 
EDITOR: 

The writer of the letter (October) signed 
“Name Understandably Withheld” annoys me 
even more than that article which vexed her, 
i.e., “The Search for Woman’s Role” (Septem- 
ber). All women, she says, are wild to get 
married and must wait for a man to ask them. 
True, marriage is the normal vocation for the 
majority and it normally includes motherhood, 
which the letter writer doesn’t seem to mention. 
If a woman does crave motherhood, she can 
find the same spiritual satisfaction in spiritual 
motherhood. as a Sister finds, if she will only 
stop griping about the difficulty of catching a 
man, and get to work with children or young 
people in some constructive job. I don’t know 
that I’d advise it for a woman as neurotic as 
our letter-writer seems to be. . . . Somebody 
ought to explain the facts of life to her, but 
not, by all means not, Dr. van Kersbergen. 

“Name Withheld” 
EDITOR: 

... It seems to me that an intelligent, well- 
educated woman makes a better wife than those 
who have a lopsided view of life and are female 
exclusively and completely. The latter are 
nothing but servants and nursemaids and in 
my opinion, can offer no companionship to the 
men they marry... . Lenore Sievers 

Brona, N. Y. 
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Who’s Who in The Catholic World 


LUMEN MARTIN WINTER, a native of Illinois, studied at the Cleveland School 
of Art and the National Academy of Design, and has a reputation among con- 
temporary artists which is as extensive as it is varied. Recipient of many pro- 
fessional honors, Mr. Winter is nationally and internationally known for his 
work in many media including mural fresco, water colors and oils. Readers 
of Tue Catnoric Wortp may know him best for his splendid contributions 
to its pages over many months. Mr. Winter’s greatest fame, perhaps, lies in his 
impressive reputation as a muralist. His major efforts in this field can be found 
in public buildings throughout the land—in schools, hotels, and government 
projects from the District of Columbia to the State of Washington, from New 
York to Florida. His most recent mural, measuring seventeen feet by fifty-one 


feet and executed in glass mosaic and marble, will adorn the new American 


Federation of Labor Building which opens in the nation’s capital in the spring 


of 1956. Mr. Winter has had one-man exhibits of his paintings in many dis- 
tinguished American galleries. 


The forthcoming exhibit of his most recent work which features Christ 
Healing the Sick, a gigantic mural done in wax for St. Joseph’s Hospital in 
Phoenix, Arizona, also includes vivid impressions of our Southwest. The ex- 
hibit opens in the Argent Galleries in New York on January 30th and runs 
through February 18th. His work has been exhibited at many museums in- 
cluding the Museum of Modern Art, New York City, the Brooklyn Museum, 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, the Detroit and Chicago Art In 
stitutes, the American Water Color Society, and the Architectural League of 
New York. One of his most ambitious and satisfying efforts was the recon- 
struction of Da Vinci's Last Supper, a meticulous, demanding piece of work 
now owned by Mrs. Mary Holmes of Washington, D. C. Readers of popular 
magazines like The American, know him also as a brilliant cover artist. M: 
Winter's illustrations for Ocean in the Desert and Civilization in Crisis appear 
in the current issue of Tue Carnotic Wortp; the new cover and department 


heads were also designed by him and executed by Chester Morris. 


lV 
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What Color ls A Christian ? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


JULES JEANMARD, of Lafayette, Louisiana, struck a mighty blow 
for racial justice when he excommunicated two womer on November 27th 
They had beaten a woman teacher for instructing white and colored chil- 
dren in the same Catechism classroom. The ban was later lifted when the 
women repented. Excommunication is a rough penalty: in fact, this was 
the first time in his thirty-eight years as head of the diocese that Bishop 
Jeanmard had issued such a decree. But he realized he was dealing with a 
blind, brutal prejudice and as shepherd of his flock, he had to do his best 
to slay the monster in order to protect some of Christ's little ones. 


S oursznn Catholic bishops have not hesitated to come to grips with 
racial prejudice. About six weeks before the above-mentioned episode, 
Archbishop Rummel of New Orleans suspended services at a church at 
Jesuit Bend, Louisiana, because some parishioners had refused to let 
a Negro priest offer Mass. The Vatican publicly commended the Arch- 
bishop and an editorial in the Osservatore Romano branded the act of the 
parishioners as “sacrilegious.” 

On another occasion, Bishop Vincent S. Waters consolidated the 
(white) church of The Holy Redeemer and the (colored) church of St 
Benedict at Newton Grove, North Carolina. On May 31, 1953, he himself 
celebrated the first Mass for the consolidated, interracial congregation 
while an unruly mob made a nuisance of itself outside. Some critics and 
wiseacres predicted the Bishop would back down. Instead, he followed 
up his first move with a pastoral letter abolishing segregation throughout 
the whole diocese. 
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The Osservatore Romano has 
urged Catholics in the US to join 
the fight against “inhuman” racial 
prejudice. We can take a Christian 
pride in the initiative of the South- 
ern bishops in laying the ax to 
the root of the rotten tree. It is en- 
couraging to read that the Protes- 
tant Churches are also making in- 
roads on anti-Negro prejudice. For 
them the task will be a long, uphill 
fight. There are about 84 million 
Protestant church-going Negroes as 
against 400,000 Catholics. Then too, 
the Protestant ministers and bish- 
ops have much less authority over 
their subjects than do the Catholic 
clergy. Too often laymen in stra- 
tegic positions can become annoy- 
ing obstacles to forward-looking 
ministers. Yet the Protestant 
churches are actually meeting with 
far less lay opposition than they ex- 
pected. The National Council of 
Churches’ board of racial relations 
found that out of a total of 237,000 
members in interracial churches, 
only 26 had walked out rather than 
attend services alongside of Ne- 
groes. 


is Bishop Jeanmard’s case, the is- 
sue involved education rather than 
divine worship. 
therefore not only safeguarding the 
Christian spirit but also protecting 


The Bishop was 


a civil right. For it was on May 17, 
1954, that the Supreme Court rose 
magnificently to the 
challenge and threw 
out the old doctrine 
of “‘separate but 
equal,” declaring 
that segregation is “inherently un- 
equal.” There are many difficulties 
in the path of desegregation. It will 
meet with opposition in S. Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Alabama. 
Hardened elders with encrusted 


Separate 
But Equal 
Facilities 
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prejudices will not take kindly to 
the new policy. Our hope lies with 
the children who will adjust to new 
customs and take them in stride 
unless do-gooders and fuzzy liberal 
reformers plague them with lec- 
tures. 

An interesting development in 
the fight against segregation was the 
recent decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In 1896, the 
Supreme Court held that railroads 
could segregate as long as they pro- 
vided “separate but equal” facili- 
ties for Negroes, That decision has 
never been reversed. In November, 
the ICC banned all Jim Crow segre- 
gation in interstate transportation. 
(This of course, does not affect 
travel within the state.) It is de- 
voutly to be wished that the Su- 
preme Court, when the railroads pro- 
test this ban, will uphold it. Indeed 
I hope the Court will soon hand 
down a decision banning Jim Crow 
sections from all American rail- 
roads, buses and waiting rooms of 
stations. 

A group of 100 laymen in Louisi- 
ana protested against Archbishop 
Rummel’s assignment of Negro 
priests in their area. The Arch- 
bishop, they claimed “. . . is trying 
to compel us to go against the way 
we were raised and the things we 
believe in.” Theirs must be an ul- 
cerated form of Christianity for the 
real thing knows no 
color bias or class 
distinction. “We 
have all been born 
to the same destiny,” 
said one of the early Christians, 
“and we do not distinguish our- 
selves one from the other except by 
virtue.” The early Christians dis- 
missed as quite irrelevant the 
ephemeral honors of class and caste, 
the accidental distinctions of color 


Brothers 
Under 
the Skin 
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and race. Even some pagans knew 
that all men are created equal but 
the Christian brotherhood was 
based on something more than that. 
Then as now the real Christian 
spirit of togetherness springs from 
the awareness that this created hu- 
man nature, broken by the fall, 
has been renewed and redeemed by 
the sacrifice of Calvary. “There is 
neither Jew nor Greek: there is 
neither bond nor free,” says St. 
aul, “. for you are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” 


THE FAILURE AT GENEVA 


‘Tn dismal failure of the Geneva 
Conference of Foreign Ministers in 
November was not unexpected but 
Molotov’s blunt stubbornness was a 
surprise. The Russian smile, so con- 
spicuous at the summit meeting last 
July, became a glare and a grunt. 
The Soviet representative snubbed 
the whole idea of free German elec- 
tions leading to the unification of 
that country, blocked any reason- 
able proposals for disarmament and 
vetoed the lifting of the cultural 
curtain between East anil West. The 
latter suggestion he dismissed as 
nothing more than a trick to have 
the “scum” of the earth subvert the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. 
The Foreign Ministers of the West 
were therefore not disillusioned so 
much as shocked by the crude man- 
of Molotov. British Foreign 
Secretary Harold Macmillan said: 
“And so that contact, that meeting 
of minds and almost of hearts, 
which seemed to have taken place 
four months ago, is—for the mo- 
ment — broken. . . . What worries 
me is that the Soviet delegation do 
not seem to mind our failure.” 
Apparently, the glad-hand epi- 
sode last summer was just an item 


ners 
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on the Soviet timetable. They did 
not entertain any notion of ever 
contributing to world peace by re- 
lieving tensions. Twenty-five years 
ago, Dimitry Manuilsky boasted 
that the Soviets in time would 
launch a spectacular peace move- 
ment to lull the bourgeoisie to sleep, 
and that there would 
be electrifying over- 
tures and unheard 
of concessions to the 
stupid and decadent capitalist coun- 
tries. “As soon as their guard is 
down,” said Manuilsky, “we shall 
smash them with our clenched fist.” 

The so-called “Geneva spirit” of 
last summer and early fall did tend 
to lull the democracies to sleep. 
Why didn’t Molotov continue to 
play the pipes and sing lullabies in 
November? Only the elect in the in- 
ner councils of the Kremlin will 
ever know the reason for this sud- 
den reversal. But we do know that 
while the democracies slept under 
the spell of the “Geneva spirit,” So- 
viet Russia was working overtime 
during the last few months. 


The Russian 


Lullaby 


I, the Middle East, the Soviets 
were stirring up a mess between the 


Arabs and Israel. Knowing that 
Egypt is impatient to get revenge 
against the Israelis for the defeat 
of the Arabs five years ago, Russia 
began delivering Communist arms 
to Egypt. This placed the democra- 
cies of the West in a dilemma and 
has resulted in a dangerous cleavage 
between Britain and the US. The 
British tend to favor the Arabs. 
They feel that it is bad strategy to 
antagonize the Arabs with their vast 
stores of oil, the very prize the Rus- 
sians eye with envy. The US seems 
to favor Israel. 

Prime Minister Eden’s proposal 
seemed quite reasonable. He sug- 
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that if these two 
really wanted peace, they should 
make compromise between 
their two positions. The Arabs base 
their claim on the 1947 UN resolu- 
tion which in effect established the 
borders of the new state of Israel. 
But the new Israel drubbed the 
Arabs in a war a few years later and 
Israel now claims the territory it 
took from the Arabs. 
Eden’s It seems altogether 
Stand reasonable that both 
sides should make 
When Eden made his 
proposal, Egypt greeted it with ap- 
proval. The Israelis, however, were 
indignant. David Ben 
serted that Eden was 
“truncate” Israel. 

The US however refused to go 
along with Eden and the British. 
Washington has an eye on the Zion- 
ist vote in the coming election year 
and as The N. Y. Times (Nov. 27, 
1955) discreetly says: “The Wash- 
ington Administration is under 
sharp pressures from Israel and 
from political groups in the United 
States—-to support the Israelis lest 
the rearmed Arabs launch another 
attack on them.” 


gested nations 


some 


concessions. 


Gurion as- 
trying to 


, Arabs are trouble-makers but 
then Israel does not come into court 
with clean hands. She has persist- 


ently refused to internationalize 
Jerusalem, a stipulation laid down 
in the UN resolution of Oct. 30, 
1947. She has been rebuked by the 
UN for disturbing 
the peace. Probably, 
our State Depart- 
ment will straddle 
whole Arab-Israel issue by giv- 
ing arms to Israel and financial 
aid to Egypt. The Soviets have al- 
ready promised to help finance the 
building of the new High 


Damming 


the Nile 


the 


Aswan 
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Dam project on the Nile, which is 
reputed to be the greatest irrigation- 
power-flood control project in his- 
tory. Egypt wants six hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ aid for this $1,300,000,- 
00 enterprise. Whether or not she 
will get it willdepend on the vagaries 
of an election year. The Washington 
Administration is under pressure to 
curtail foreign aid. At any rate, the 
thinking is that Egypt would be so 
engrossed with this project for 
years to come that she would not 
dare to start a war against the Is- 
raelis. Meanwhile, the Russians 
chortle as the Middle-East pot boils 
and Britain and the US 
policy. 


clash on 


I, India also the Reds have been 
busy. Premier Bulganin and Party 
Secretary Khrushchev found the 
welcome carpet spread out for them 
wherever they went in India on 
their recent triumphant journey 
Russia had feted Nehru to the skies 
on his trip through the Soviet Union 
and so the Indian Government was 
reciprocating magnificently. While 
Molotov was coming to the end of 
his grumbles at Geneva, the two top 
Reds were beginning an amazing 
campaign of calculated cordiality. 
Bulganin, in one speech, likened 
Lenin to Gandhi. Khrushchev drank 
buffalo milk and sighed “We love 
India.” Both managed to kiss their 
quota of babies and Khrushchev 
went so far as to say that Russia 
would “share her last piece of bread 
with India.” 
formance. 
No one knows what the results 
of this tour will be. We do know, 
however, that the situation in India 
is full of dynamite and there is a 
possibility that these two Red lead- 
ers may have rousd the Indian peas- 
ants to increased hatred of the 


It was quite a per- 
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West. The poverty-stricken people 
of India have been liberated and 
overnight they want to live in de- 
cency and comfort. Nehru’s demo- 
cralic government cannot perform 
miracles overnight but the poor 
peasants hear rumors about Red 
China where, so they are told, mir- 
acles are being performed. Add to 
all this the fact that 
the Indians are sus- 
picious of the West 
for its record of 
cruel colonialism and you can see 
how Red_ rabble-rousers might 
easily inflame the passions of the 
millions. 

Nor is the anti-West altitude con- 
fined to the There are 
young Indian intellectuals and the- 
orizers who are constantly talking 
about the positive achievements of 
Communism, and about the viola- 
tions of civil rights in South Africa 
and the southern part of the US 
(They to neglect the viola- 
tions of civil rights behind the Iron 
Curtain.) 


Looking For 
Miracles 


masses. 


seem 


But like so many vision- 
aries, these intellectuals see only 
the achievements of 
such as may be 
They do _ not 
means by which 
achieved, i.e 


Communism 
found in China 

the practical 
these ends 
and 


sce 
are 
the 


slave labor 


psychology of fear. 


P, RSONALLY, I feel confident that 


Nehru will outwit the Reds. It is 
noteworthy that he was not talka- 
tive during the Red leaders’ jaunt 
in India. He said he was in favor 
of peace but also stated that he was 
in “neither camp.” His country is 
on the precipice and he has to do 
some tall juggling not to antago- 
nize the Reds. But he is too astute 
to be taken in by Russian expres- 
sions of affection, Russian promises 
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of capital and technical assistance, 
Russian boasts of economic and 
technological achievement. 

Nehru has fought Communism 
tooth and nail unremittingly in his 
own country. One example was his 
personal campaign against the Reds 
in Andhra last year. They had 
gambled their national prestige as 
a party in that election and through 
Nehru’s efforts they received a 
stunning defeat. It is true that he 
has said favorable things 
about the theory of Communism 
and some very unfavorable remarks 
about the West. Moreover, he has 
been rather niggardly in giving 
thanks to the US for the hundreds 
of millions of dollars our country 
has bestowed on India. It does seem 
that Nehru, imprudently at times 
but successfully, is playing along 
with the Soviets for purely prag- 
matic reasons. He is the only genu- 
ine political force in India and | 
feel confident that when the time 
comes for a showdown, he will turn 
his back on all the Russian bland- 
ishments and throw in his lot with 
the West and the democratic pro- 
cess. 

The future? Both 
convinced that atomic warfare can 
lead only to mutual annihilation, 
That means that from now on, both 
will be doing 
usual in “competitive coexistence.” 
The Russians do not want peace 
and will means short of 
atomic warfare to accomplish their 
goal of world domination. In the 
coming year we can expect them 
to bring out of the old Red bag a 
dazzling variety of new tricks in 
politics, economics and diplomacy, 
The democracies’ job is to 
maneuver them and _ leave 
holding the bag. 


some 


sides seem 


sides business as 


use every 


out- 
them 





CIVILIZATION =~ 
IN CRISIS 


W:. have become accustomed to 
take the secular character of modern 
civilization for granted. We have 
most of us never known anything 
else and consequently we are apt to 
think that this is a natural and 
normal state of things, so that what- 
ever our own beliefs may be, we do 
not expect modern civilization to 
pay much attention to religion, 
still less to be based upon a religious 
conception of existence. 

Actually of course this state of 
things is far from being normal; 
on the contrary it is unusual and 
perhaps unique. If we look back 
and out over the world and across 
the centuries, we shall see how ex- 
ceptional and abnormal it is. It is 
hardly too much to say that all 
civilizations have always been reli- 
gious —— and not only civilizations 
but barbarians and primitive socie- 
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ties also—-for in the past man’s 
life was never regarded as 
something that existed in its own 
right as a law to itself. It was seen 
as dependent on another more per- 
manent world, so that all human in- 
stitutions were firmly anchored by 
faith and law to the realities of this 
higher world. 


social 


No doubt human life in the past 
was more insecure than it is today; 
more precarious and more exposed 
to violence and to the catastrophic 
accidents of famine and pestilence. 
But on the other hand, this world 
of disorder and suffering was also a 
part of reality. It was balanced and 
compensated by the larger, more 
permanent world from which man 
came and to which he returned; and 
these two worlds or aspects of 
reality were bound together by a 
visible fabric of institutions and 


laws, and by objective conceptions 
of justice and authority which gave 
them validity. 

As I have shown in Religion and 
Culture and elsewhere, all the great 
civilizations of the ancient world 
believed in a transcendent divine 
order which manifested itself alike 
in the cosmos, in the moral law and 
in religious ritual; and it was only 
in so far as society was co-ordinated 
with the divine order by the sacred 
law of ritual and sacrifice that it 
had the right to exist and to be con- 
sidered a civilized way of life. 


T ' Aa. 
ODAY this ancient wisdom is for- 


Civilization has cut adrift 
from its old moorings and is float- 
ing on a tide of change. Custom and 
tradition and law and authority 
have lost their old sacredness and 
moral prestige. They have all be- 


gotten. 
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come the servants of public opinion 
and of the will of society. They have 
become humanized and secularized 
and at the same time unstable and 
fluid. As civilization becomes ma- 
terially richer and more powerful, 
it becomes spiritually or religiously 
weaker and poorer. 

For a long time in Europe in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
and to some extent in America to- 
day, this state of things was wel- 
comed as a positive achievement. 
Individual political de- 
mocracy economic progress 
ends in them- 
selves, which would provide their 
own solutions to the problems that 
they created. It was believed that 
the secularization of culture was 
favorable to human freedom, since 
men would be freed from the in- 
cubus of authority in Church and 
State, and the functions of the latter 
would be reduced to those of a neu- 
tral guardian of order and security 


freedom, 
and 


were regarded as 


I, fact, however, the progress of 
scientific technique has led to the 
increasing concentration of power 
Even the weakest and the mildest of 


modern governments possesses a 
universal power of control over the 
lives of its citizens which the ab- 
solute monarchies of the past never 
dreamed of. 

Nevertheless this enormous con 
centration of power which is to be 
seen alike in politics and economics 
and scientific technique does not 
produce moral prestige as in the 
past. The politician and the civil 
servant do not possess the mana of 
the barbarian chief or the sacred 
majesty of ancient kingship, and it 
is the same with the industrialist 
and the scientific technologist. They 
are all regarded as ordinary men 
who have happened to succeed in 
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their professions and have climbed 
to the top of the tree. 


I, is questionable whether this 
state of things can last, for there is 
a glaring disproportion between the 
terrifying reality of power and the 
fragility and unimportance of the 
men who control it. And in fact, 
during the last generation, we have 
seen a violent reaction against the 
liberal ideology of the nineteenth 
century. First in Russia and then 
in Western Europe and in Eastern 
Asia, we have seen a series of at- 
tempts to unite the new forces of 
technology and_ scientific control 
with political absolutism and ideo- 
logical orthodoxy. In this new to- 
talitarian order, individual freedom 
has been sacrificed, criticism has 
been outlawed and science and tech- 
nology have been forced to serve the 
will of authority and to justify the 
doctrines of the dominant ideology. 

How does this affect the problem 
of secularization? Obviously its im- 
mediate direct effect is to cause an 
intensification of the process, since 
it makes it practically impossible 
for religious minorities to preserve 
their cultural autonomy or even to 
exist. The official ideology of the 
totalitarian state is itself completely 
secular and it is imposed compul- 
sorily on the whole society, not only 
by party propaganda but by the 
convergent pressure of government 





In this closely on the dan- 


reasoned @esuy 
gers confronting our present-day civilization 
Christopher Dawson, world famous Catholic 


historian, warns that today Christians are 


isolated between rival forms of 


the one, definitely hostile 


lwo see. 


larism ; the other 
indifferent and only negatively hostile, but 
not the less formidable. We are fighting a 
war on two fronts; to be victorious it is im- 
perative that the Church maintain its liberty 


to teach. 
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action in every field of cultural and 
educational activity 


— rLy and in the long run, all 
this may have a very different effect 
from that which was originally en- 
visaged by the politicians. For when 
i revolutionary ideology is trans 
formed from a minority protest into 
an Official orthodoxy, it changes its 
nature many of the 


characteristics of a 


and acquires 
psychological 
religion 

Seen from this point of view its 
real raison d’étre is not to carry on 
the process of secularization, but to 
ide a substitute for 
lop modern civilization from drift 
ing aimlessly and to anchor it again 
ecurely to 


pro. religion, t 


immutable 
the 


absolute 


principles which are beyond 
reach of criticism. 
It is difficult the West 


lo consider this aspect of totalitar 


for us in 


ianism dispassionately, since as 
Christians our objection to totali 
larianism as a counter religion is 
even greater than our objection as 
Westerners to the totalitarian sup 
individual liberty and 


of criticism. Nevertheless 


pression of 
the right 
the sweeping victories of Commu- 
nism in Asia and the growing un 
there of the Western 
democratic ideology makes it a mat 
ter of life and death to understand 
the real nature of the totalitarian 
appeal, whether we call it 
or anti-religious. 


popularity 


religious 


J 
W, must face the fact that West 


ern political ideals democracy, 


liberty, equality and the like 
the product of a particular cultural 


are 


tradition and represent the expert- 


ence and achievement of certain 


privileged peoples and classes--the 


citizen class in ancient Greece, the 


free estates of medieval Christen- 
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dom, and the bourgeoisie and free 
Churches of modern Europe and 
America. The greater part of the 
world has never known these things 
In Asia and Africa life 
short and hard and uncertain 
government and = indi- 
vidual political rights have been un- 
there 


has been 
Con 
stitutional 
known and has been no 
appeal or legal protection from the 
decrees of arbitrary power. The only 
alternative has been that between a 
paternal despotism which protects 
the peasant in his life and his labor 
and a ruthless exploitation which 
leaves him at the merey of the tax 


vatherer and the money lender. 


Ri such a world the evils of totali- 
tarianism which shock the Western 
mind—its denial of personal liberty, 
of freedom of opinion and free en- 
terprise— are less apparent than the 
inass evils of misgovernment 
the of class by 
which it professes to cure, From the 
Oriental standpoint Communism 
represents the return to a familiar 
pattern the traditional order of 
authoritarianism and mass respon- 
sibility 


oppression class 


A faith of this kind is a religion 
in the subjective sense—a way ofl 
salvation for man, though it is not 
a religion in the objective theologi- 
cal sense. 

Bul, it asked, if Commu- 
nism is viewed in this light, why 
should it prove so attractive to Asi- 


atics who are already well provided 


may be 


with real theological religions? The 
answer, I think, is that the great 
Oriental religions are no longer cul 
turally active and that they 
bee divorced from 
and from contemporary 


have 

life 
culture 
his explanation is borne out by a 


ome social 


remarkable passage in the last vol- 
ume of Mr. Koestler’s autobiography 
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in which he describes an interview 
he had when he was traveling in 
Central Asia twenty years ago with 
a blind Afghan immigrant into the 
USSK. I will quote it in full, as it 
gives a first-hand account of the 
impact of Communism on a com- 
pletely un-Westernized Asiatic: 

“Do we all come from the same 
place? No.--We come from many 
places and many tribes and one did 
not know of the other who was com- 
ing. Some are from the Chilchigi 
and from Afridi and some 
others from other tribes. We did 
not know of each other, but of the 
new religion and of the chasing 
the Beys and the Mullahs 
everyone knew in Afghanistan 
Some say it is a good thing, and 
some say it is a bad thing, but they 
all speak about it, although it is 
forbidden, 


some 


away of 


“No, I could not read, even when 
I had eyes, but | took much thought 
when I heard about this new reli- 
for I had much time to think 
during the famine, though it is for 
bidden to speak about these sacred 
matters. And will tell 
the result of my thinking: 

“A fertile womb is better than the 
loveliest lips 

“A well in the 
than a cloud over the desert 

“A religion that helps is better 
than a religion that promises 

“And 


will 


vion 


now | you 


better 


desert is 


which | 
there 


this secret found 
where we 
come from, and more and more will 
understand it and follow our way 


But others will stay where they are 


spread ovel 


and embrace the new religion and 
preach it to the ignorant” (A 
Koestler, The Invisible Writing. p 
135) 

I have no reason to doubt the 
genuineness of this report (though 


of course it may have been touched 
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up in the course of translation and 
retranslation). And if it is authen- 
tic, it shows convincingly 
completely 


how a 
anti-religious secular 
ideology may take on the aspect of a 
a new religion and may 
successfully with the 
faiths of the ancient And it 
succeeds not because of its ideo- 
logical truth but because of its im- 
mediate appeal. 


compete 
established 
Kast. 


It is a new gospel 
in the elementary sense——-good news 
of salvation here and now 

This appeal is not so strong in the 
West, because the situation here is 
so much less simple. The distine- 
tion between religion and politics ts 
much more obvious and we are less 
inclined to the enormous 
claims of the totalitarian state as a 
matter of Nevertheless the 
success of the totalitarian ideologies 
in Germany and Central and South- 
ern Europe has been sufficiently for- 
midable to that we are not 
immune from indoctrination and 
that in Western Europe also there 
are plenty of people who desire cer- 
tainty and authority more than free- 
dom. Certainly there is no doubt that 
the old nineteenth century liberal 
ideology has become generally dis- 


accept 


course, 


show 


credited and is no longer the ruling 
faith of our civilization 


J 
W HERI then 


stand today? 


does Christianity 
At first sight the pros- 
pects seem highly favorable, for its 
old enemy, the anti-religious secu- 
larism of the liberal 
lost its power and its new 
enemy, the anti-religious ideology 
of the Communists, 


rationalists, 
has 
not 


has yet 


taken its place. There is a spiritual 
vacuum and Christianity 
only spiritual form that can fill if 
Now if Christianity was embodied 
in a living culture, as it was in the 
past, or if it was the living faith of 


seems the 
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modern Western culture, there is 
little doubt that it would be able to 
lake advantage of this opportunity 
But the situation is not so simple as 
this. For centuries now there has 
been a divorce between Christianity 
and Western culture which has led 
to that process of secularization to 
which I referred at the beginning of 
this article. This has not destroyed 
our religion, but it has left it in a 
position of weakness and_ social 
isolation, 

No doubt the Communists attack 
Christianity as the ally of the capi- 
talist system, but in actual fact no 
such alliance exists. Christians are 
isolated between two rival forms of 
secularism, one of which is openly 
hostile while the other is indifferent 
or negatively fact we 
are fighting a war on two fronts, 
each of which requires its own tac- 
tics and strategy. 


T 
Ht 


(and 


hostile. In 


conflict with Communism 
the other totalitarian ideol- 
ogies also) is by far the easiest to 
understand, owing to the fact that 
their opposition to Christianity is 
clear, and complete. 
They have a creed and a dogma, 


consistent 


they have an ideology and a social 
philosophy, and a ethics 
and moral values. Finally they form 
a secular Church, a community of 


code of 


believers with its own very highly 
organized hierarchy of institutions 
and authorities 

But the other and liberal form of 
secularism has none of these char- 
acteristics 


formulated 


It does not possess any 
and its 
d’étre is to be undogmatie and anti- 
authoritarian 
hundred rather 
less, during the period of the En- 
lightenment when Freemasonry 
attempted to create a sort of liberal 


creed raison 


(There was a time 


two years avo or 
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Church, but the attempt broke down 
about the time of the French Revo 
lution, and since then liberal 
larism has been an unorganized and 
amorphous Neverthe 


less it does possess a sort of ideology 


secu 
movement 


and social philosophy and a set of 
moral ideals if not a consistent sys 
tem of ethies. 

In the past this liberal ideology 
and moral idealism exerted a 
powerful influence on the 
Western mind, and though its prin- 
ciples are now 


has 
very 


regarded as plati 
tudes, they continue to be repeated 
on a thousand platforms and in 
hundreds of thousands of publica- 
tions, so that they have become part 
of the democratic way of life, some 
thing in the atmosphere which mil 
lions of men inhale every day when 
they read the newspapers or partake 
in political discussions. 


7 

HIS is a difficult situation for 
Catholics to deal with 
where they are when they are faced 


They know 


with the aggressive challenge of 
Communism, but they have no clear 
idea of where they stand with re 
gard to this other type of secular 
ism. They are quite ready to join 
with their fellow citizens in demo 
cratic to affirm their allegi 
ance to general principles like the 
Four Freedoms, yet when they do 
so they are using words in a diffe: 
ent sense to non-Catholics 


states 


There is 
an unresolved misunderstanding on 
I think it is tru 
to say that the average English or 
American Catholic shares the 
eral atmosphere of modern secu 
larized Western culture and feels no 
difliculty about it until he is sud 
denly brought up sharply by some 
concrete 


general principles 


issue, such as religious 


education, 


contraception, divorce 


and so on 
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The result is that the secularist 
regards the Catholic as illiberal and 
intolerant. Possibly the best known 
example of this secularist reaction 
is the work of Mr. Paul Blanshard 
and his comparison of Catholicism 
and Communism as two different 
forms of totalitarianism, Of 
if it is 


course 
totalitarian to 
the whole of human 
life, then Christianity is totalitarian 
and so are all the othe 
vions 


claim au- 


thority over 


reli 
But this is a misuse of terms, 


world 
for totalitarian is essentially a po 
litical concept and implies a totali 
larian the funda 
which Catholics 
make between Church and State and 
spiritual and temporal authority is 
the opposite of totalitarian and is 
perhaps the only ultimate defense of 
man’s spiritual freedom against the 
totalitarian challenge and the grow 


state, whereas 


mental distinction 


ing pressure of the secular state 


; this is especially true of the 


which Mr 
concerned. For in claiming the right 


issue with Blanshard is 
to maintain separate schools and to 
teach its own principles to its own 
people, the Church is the champion 
of freedom in the most vital matter, 
and the liberal 


even democrat 
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state is becoming totalitarian when 
it asserts the principle of the single 
and 
nopoly of teaching. 


school claims a universal 


| r is in this field that the secularist 
danger is most formidable 
tics 


In poli 


Catholicism can accommodate 
itself to any system of government 
under the 


severe forms of despotism and au 


and can survive most 


tocracy. And in the same way it is 
not bound to any economic system 
and has in the past existed and ex- 
panded in a world of slavery as well 
world of unde! 
feudalism and capitalism and state 
But if it the 
to teach it can no longer exist 


as in a freedom, 
right 
The 


situation was entirely different in 


socialism loses 


the past when most people were not 
educated and when Church and 
Chapel provided the only channel of 
popular But today, 
when the whole population of every 
civilized country is subjected to an 


instruction 


intensive process of schooling dur- 
ing the most impressionable years 
of their 
not the 
minds, 


and 
men’s 


is the school 
Church that 
and if the finds no 
place for religion, there will be no 
left for 


lives, it 
forms 


school 


room religion elsewhere 





“We Don’t Take Negroes Here” 


eisiiinianiiel of the schools is 
the bigs 
Even 


est social issue in the South 
the Supreme Court 
spoke in May, 1954, the problems 


and prospects of removing the color 


before 


line had been a major topic of con- 
troversy 
the 


Twenty years have passed 
first Negro entered the 
University of Maryland School of 
Law We do not ex- 
pect that the completion of the job 
of school take 
other though 
some Southern educators and poli- 
that it 


Siti 


by court order 


will 
even 


integration an- 


twenty years, 


licians assert will never 

happen 

the 

are much more 

this 

who are 
We 


want to say 


Since we are ones to be de- 


ated, we 


sere con 
the 
the 
now, and we 
We are Southern- 
ers, Catholies, Negroes and college 


cerned about issue than 


whites doing most of 


talkin want if 


why 


tudents, and that puts us in several 
minorities. As Southerners we are 


considered conservative if not 
backward, by other parts of the na- 
tion As 


minority 


Catholics we belong to a 
and 
South 
As Negro Catholics we are a 
still smaller minority both in the 
Catholic Church and among the Ne- 
ro people 


group of Americans 


in even smalles 


minority of 
erners 


As college students we are inter- 


ested in 
only in 


racial desegregation not 
the Catholic 
tional system from top to bottom, 
but in all aspects of Catholic life 


Only recently have Catholics in gen- 


whole educa- 


eral been assimilated into American 
society and raised themselves from 
immigrant status. Our Negro ances- 
been here in 


tors have 


America 
than the ancestors of most of 
We have 
an even bigger stake in this country 
and in the South than most whites 
have not 


differences and separations; we areé 


our white fellow students. 


Bul we are interested in 
in favor of similarities and integra 
lion 


PPows here many people are ask- 
ing: where should educational inte- 
gration start? This question is out 
of date because integration has al- 
ready started. It has grown through 
various court cases, from Murray in 
Maryland, to 
Sweatt 


Missouri 
in Texas, Sipuel and Me 


(raines in 





This is 


the inflammable 


i thought-provoking discussion on 
subject of desegregation 
presenting virtually unanswerable arguments 
in its favor. The group jointly authoring the 
article. as the result of many meetings on the 
matter, is made up of members of SERINCO 
the Southeastern Interracial Com 
mission of the National Federation of Cath 
olic College Students 


Regional 
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Laurin in Oklahoma, and in the five 
cases settled by the Supreme Court 
in 1954. Northern schools have gen- 
erally abandoned the color line. In 
the South most of the white State 
universities have given up the strug- 
ule to prevent 
tending 


Negroes from at- 
Mississippi, Georgia and 
South Carolina are still holding out 
IXven Alabama recently announced 
that the but the 
“majority opinion” is still against 
if 


law “allows’”’ it, 


The 


tional 


Southern 


system is 


Catholic 
not 


educa- 
directly 
erned by state laws on segregation 
Some voluntary integration § has 
taken place on the college level, but 
as far as we know, little if any 
occurred in Catholic 
grammar 


; 
gov 


has 
high schools 
When we 


first organized our Collegiate Inter- 


and schools 
racial Commission in the spring of 
1948 there was not a single Negro in 
the white Catholic colleges of the 
South 
we have 
still 
many 


Now there are so many that 
count. But 
reluctant educators and 
hold-outs, even though the 
general principle of equal admission 
is conceded on the Catholic college 
level 


lost there are 


many 


‘ 
S, VERAL areas still need to be 
cleaned up in higher education: (a 


Nursing is one of the important 
careers for women, and Negro high 
school graduates find it extremely 
difficult to gain admission to Cath- 
olie schools of nursing in the South 
b) Some Catholic 


Negroes into only one or 


allow 
two de 
have a 
“quota” on us even where we are 
admitted. (¢) Boarding facilities in 
Catholic still almost 
completely prohibited to Negro stu- 
dents. (d) Once we are in Catholic 
colleges we want to participate in all 


colleges 


partments and appear to 


colleges are 
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organizations, clubs, sports, acade- 
mies and other activities. All of this 
means that we want integration all 
the way, and not just in some re- 
stricted Catholic 
life. 

It seems late in the day to answe! 
the question why Negroes want in- 
tegration, but this has to be an- 
swered because there are still whites 
who that we 
“more happy by ourselves.’ 


areas of college 


claim Negroes are 


* There 
are also some older Negroes who 
with the status quo, 
who find adjustment difficult, who 
feel that we had “better not disturb 
things much.” These older 
advise caution mainly be- 
cause they don’t trust the promises 
of white people. They do not want 
to jeopardize hard-won positions. 


are satisfied 


too 


heads 


sy 

HE fact is that no one, let alone 
the Negro, is happy in situations of 
forced segregation. We are told that 
patience is a virtue but this advice 
is always given by those who are 
impatient with our impatience. We 
are told that the Christian 
must be long-suffering; but why 
should Negroes be expected to suffer 
longer than other Christians? Sor- 
rows and tribulations on earth are 
the result of the sins of men, but 
whose sins brought about these sor- 
rows and tribulations for Negroes? 
Are we suffering for our own sins? 
Or are we expected to pay the debt 
which is on the conscience of the 
whites? 

Another fact is that integrated 
schools give better education. We 
have some excellent Negro schools, 
but by and large they are inferior to 
white 


good 


schools. There is no such 
thing as “separate but equal” even 
among the Catholic schools. Let’s 
face it: our Negro schools are over- 
crowded; the buildings and equip 
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ment are often not up to date; the 
training of many of our teachers is 
inadequate, Even if the 
were physically equal, the Negroes 


schools 


are kept apart because they are con- 
sidered inferior. 

(nother fact is that we are down- 
right embarrassed non- 
Catholic brethren ; “Your 
Church keeps preaching that it’s 
open to everybody. How come you 
separate the whites and the color- 
eds?” Only a person who has heard 
this innumerable times can realize 
how difficult it is to Ac- 
tually, at the present time, there is 
The 
being integrated is be- 

We believe 
have 
ceptable excuse for segregating the 


when our 


Say: 


answer. 


no plausible answer. best 
fo! 


cuuse we 


reason 
are Catholics 
that as Catholics 


we no ac 


races 


ry 
on Mystical Body of Christ unites 


people of different cultures and dif- 


ferent nationalities. It is currently 
form of supra- 
national solidarity in the world. We 
the 


same faith and follow the same com 


the only genuine 


Catholics everywhere = share 
mandments. We can participate in 
the same sacrifice of the Mass any 
where in the world and realize that 
we belong to the one, holy Church 
But in the United States we find our- 
selves in an incongruous position 
We Nevro Catholics share the same 
culture, the same nationality, the 
same religion with other Catholic 
Americans. When we have all thes« 
things In common, we see no reason 
for separation on a racial basis. We 
are Catholics first, and Negroes only 
second. 

People who are opposed to racial 
integration make it sound very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, of achieve 
ment the 
same people who advise that “time 


They are also usually 


DON’T TAKE 


VEGROES HERE” 


9D 
will take care” of the problems in 
We do nol 
think that desegregation will hap 
pen automatically; we do not take 


‘ 


volved in race relations. 


this protess as a “matter of course.’ 
It is a thing that has to be worked 
on. The separation of Catholic No- 
groes and Catholic whites has been 
going on for almost sixty years. In 
a situation like this the ways of 
thinking and acting tend to “gel 
set” on both sides of the color line 
and it effort to 
them. 


takes some unset 


r) 
| experience we can give a lew 
examples of the way in which this 
bi-racial allected 
We are alfected by some 
degree of hesitancy and doubt. For 
too long we have had to be cautious 
in approaching whites, trying to fig 
ure out which are our friends and 
which are not. 


Catholicism has 


Negroes. 


Stories are handed 
down in every Negro family of past 
offenses, of white brutality to Ne- 
groes. If we have not personally ex 
perienced violence and intimidation 
at the hands of whites, we have been 
conditioned from childhood to be 
wary in dealing with whiles. We do 
not like to walk situations 
where we are likely to be insulted, 
ignored or rejected 

What is needed here among Cath- 
the removal of the 
tainty and the indefiniteness. 


into 


olies is uncel 
We 
would like to know where we stand 
As long as the school administra 
lors give every step grudgingly, we 
always feel as though we are intrud 
ing deti 
nite, Catholic policy announced by 
Officials without 
Some 
decided to go all the way, but many 
have not let us know their decision 
We cannot the 
made in the secrecy of school board 


What we need is a clear, 


school any racial 


qualifications, schools have 


discover policies 
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meetings or of college boards of 
directors. 

We feel that we have to take more 
initiative We have to keep 
knocking at the doors of Catholic 
educational institutions. Often this 
is the only way we can find out what 
the policies on Negro admission are 
Some of us get hurt doing this. On 
has to be an insensitive Catholic not 


too. 


to be hurt when a priest or nun says 
(in ever so regretful 
that “we don’t take Negroes 
Kven when the refusal is not 


polite and 
tones) 
here,” 
pul so honestly we 


brush-ofll 


recognize a 
when we experience one 
Aw we Negroes afraid of competi 
lion in integrated education? There 
may When 
you go into a new situation for the 
first you wonde! 
whether you are qualified, whether 
you hold your own. You 
sure just what is going to 
happen. Those of us who have been 
active in 


be something to this. 


time always 


can are 
nevel 


the col- 
lege level, know that it is not a par- 
ticularly experience 
The going into white 
schools have had to be a little better 
than anyone else. But that stage of 
experimentation 


race relations on 
frightening 
innovators 


has 
Enough Negroes have proved them 
selves in 


passed 


educational 
with whites 


competition 


There are always the prophets of 
doom. —in both races. What's going 
to happen to the Negro colleges il 
all of the Negroes go to white col- 
leges? What's going to happen to 
the white colleges if the white stu 
dents leave when the Negro students 
come in? These questions have al 
ready been partially answered. The 
college population is increasing and 
in a few years practically every col- 
will be crowded to the doors 
Right now if a Southern white stu- 


lege 
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dent transfers to a State college, he 
is likely to find Negro students in 
So he 
might as well stay in his Catholic 
college. Some of the private col 


the same classroom with him 


leges may have to close up for lack 
of funds, but they 
lack of 


cause Negro students are in attend- 


have to 
students, or be- 


won't 


close for 


ance 

We believe that the actual deseg- 
Catholic 
much easier than that of the public 
schools. The latter are forced to do 
it by law. We have the tremendous 
Catholic 
Catholic doctrine. 


regation of schools is 


appeal to morality and 
In a state college, 
the administrators are responsible 
to the tax-payers and the alumni 
and the politicians; the college pres 
ident has to look over his shoulder 
to see if there is anything or any- 
The Cath 
olic college is responsible to God 
and to the Church. If some of the 
alumni or some of the parents of the 


students object, surely we should 


body menacing his job 


not sacrifice our principles to thei 
prejudices, 


Ox, result of-educational integra- 
tion in the South will be to bring 
more Catholic Negroes into Catholic 
colleges. Except for Xavier Univer- 
sity of Louisiana, most Negro col- 
leges in the South have been affili- 


ated with various Protestant 
denominations, This that 
most Catholic Negroes have had to 
vo to them, unless they could afford 
to go North for their higher educa 
tion. We do not know the 
“danger to the faith” has been in 
this situation. The least we can say 
is that it is better for Catholics to 
attend Catholie colleges than eithe 
Protestant or State colleges 

It is better also for Catholic Ne- 
groes to attend integrated Catholic 


means 


whal 





‘WE DON'T 
elementary and secondary schools 
rhe most recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions have focused on these rathe1 
We Negro college 
students know all about segregation 
We have 
We are 
Jiad that we had the advantage of 
Catholic teaching in them, but we 
feel that would 
broadet 


than on colleges. 


on the lower school levels. 
been through these schools 


we have had a 
education, a more Catholic 
education, if these schools had not 


been racially segregated. 


I, the South we have segregated 
schools in parishes because we have 
segregated parishes. If you want to 
remove the separate school the logi- 
cal first step is to remove the sepa- 
Maybe the Negro par- 


ish was necessary back around the 


rate parish 


turn of the century when the segre- 
We 


grandfathers 


vated system started should 


not judge our too 


harshly on this matter. Perhaps in 
that generation whites and Negroes 
could not get along as they can now 
to 


parents to suppose that they would 


But it is an insult our grand 


make the same decisions in our 
that they probably 
were forced to make in those days 


Sevregation of Catholies at church 


circumstances 


services is gradually—-too gradually 


disappearing all over the South 


The efforts of bishops and priests 


and leading laymen of both races 
changed it considerably. There 
still exceptions to 
progress in this regard, but a white 
usher is not so ready today as he 


have 


are some nasty 


was ten years ago to order a Negro 
to “sit where he belongs.” 
{emoving the segregated parishes 
is the first obvious step—in fact, i! 
is half the battle. We want to belong 
to a Catholie parish, not to a Cath- 
We want more 
than just the right to attend services 


olic Negro parish 


TAKE 
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in the parish church. We want to 
sing in the choir, join the Altar So 
ciety and the Holy Name Society, 
belong to the Sodalities and the CYO 
and whatever other organizations 
the par ish sponsors, We want to get 
married, have our children baptized 
and confirmed in this desegregaled 
parish. We chil 
dren to the parish school 

We oul 
grandchildren. But still 
like to our little brothers and 
sisters attend the integrated Cath 
olic parochial and high schools, As 
products of Catholic 
schools, we are completely in favor 
of sending these children to schools 


want to send oul 


said children, not our 


we would 


see 


segregated 


which are operated by priests, sis 
ters and brothers. As a matter of 
fact, Negro Catholics could help fill 
the teacher 
schools \ larger percentage = of 
Southern Negroes than of Southern 
whites attended graduate 
the South; and it 
appears that right now the teaching 
profession is more attractive to Ne 
vroes than to whites 


shortage in these 


have 


schools outside 


Everybody is asking: what is go 
ing to happen when the elementary 
schools are racially integrated. The 
answer lies in places like Nashville, 
Washington and Saint Louis, where 
the Catholic school system has re 
But 


what is going to happen in thos« 


moved segregation we ask 
places where the public schools be 
integrated and the Catholic 


schools remain segregated? The re 


moval of segregation is now the lay 
for the public school system and all! 
the devices of Southern politician 
and educators cannot delay it much 
longer. Would the Church put Cath 
olic Negro parents to the test of 
the 
the 


choosing between integrated 
public, school and 


Catholic 


sevregated 


school? 
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Ocean in the Desert 


by leresa hay 


W,.: N Anthony and I came 


in California we 
to be an emply waste, 
but the ¢ 
to be 
things, and otherwise 
like petrified Goliaths, 


strous as works of Circe 


live 
ined a desert 
devoid of life 
alifornia desert turned out 
COVE red 


bina 


with all sorts of 


living rocks 
eachi mon 
with blos 
soms pale and transient as diurnal 


moons, trees like one-legged human 


skeletons, ancient lions 


storm-born 


palms like 


shaggily hugging water 


holes, startling out 
blue 


flowers so many 


breaks of and vermilion wild 


things that we 
did not recognize it as a desert until 
began feel its aridity 

With the 
thony, who 
heart of 
ically of snow-swollen 

child of a misty 
longed for the 


us and the 


coming of 
had 
Europe, 


spring, An 
born in the 
dreamed 


been 
nostal 
rivers; and 
northern island, 
Ocean. But between 
Ocean stood range ol 
barren 
Among the 
peans 
that 


when the 


savagely mountains 
Euro 


and Islanders have is the 


peculiar ideas 
idea 
you. So 
that 


walking IS good for 
brought us 
longing for the 


would go out 


spl ine 
tiresome 
able, we 
that we 


not 
expected to find what we 
longed for, but linked to the 
tion that walking would do us good 


walking 
convie 


was a small secret hope that we 


might find something—like children 
when they go exploring. 

Whichever 
view much the 
that made extravagant promises 
which were never quite fulfilled. So 

just walked. 
we came 


direction we took the 


was same a view 


But one afternoon 
had 


although, as 


house we 
noticed before; 
we discovered later, it was by far 
the oldest building in the neighbor- 
hood. We sat down on a rock and 
looked at it. We hot and 
thirsty and tired. From inside the 
gates came the unexpected ripple ol 
running water. 


across a 
neve 


were 


“It sounds cool and pleasant in 
there,” Anthony 
“It certainly does,” I said 
? You never 
might be something 
“| hope it’s something cold to 
drink,” Anthony 
We had no entered than 
we felt much cooler. The running 
water was an irrigation creek chan 
neled 


said. 
“Let's 
know, 


vo in, shall we 


there 


said 


soonel 


from a mountain 
spring, and the garden was deeply 
shaded by old feathery Pep 
pers-—-quick to catch and fan the 
smallest breath of air, 


faraway 
trees; 


and Euca 
lyptus, whose fragrance so sharply 
recalled the colds in the head I used 
to get as a child that I started to 
sneeze 
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ao house turned out to be even 
more mysterious and unusual than 
it had looked from the dusty trail 
It was huge, and built of stone 
Anthony said it reminded him of 
the houses back in the heart ofl 
urope; and | had a haunting sens 
of having visited it once in a dream 
\ man digging in the garden took 
us to a sort of workshop—Anthony 
called it an atelier-—where we found 
the Landlord engaged in wood cary 
ing. This, too, reminded Anthony 
of Europe, of those ancient littl 
towns where all the most beautiful 
things are made not in factories bul 
by individual craftsmen working 
peaceably in the courtyards of thei 
houses 

The Landlord put down his tools 
and came to greet us. He was 
friendly, but dignified. 

“You have a nice place here, 
Anthony said. “It reminds me of my 
old home.” 

The Landlord looked pleased. He 
invited us in. 

“So you're a sculptor in wood, 
Anthony said. 

“Yes,” the Landlord said. “Wood 
is my medium. It’s alive. It works 
with you if you know what | 
mean,” 

“| know just what you mean,’ 
Anthony said. “I feel the same thin; 
about strings—I’m a ’cellist.” 

“I thought so,” the Landlord said 
“your hands-——and those calluses on 
the tips of your fingers.” 

Now Anthony looked pleased He 


was proud of his calluses 


ry 

a statues that surrounded us 
were all of the human form. The 
style in which they were done was 
powerfully imaginative without any 
disturbing element of distortion 
But there were no finished works to 
be seen—-they were all in different 
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stages of 


progression We 
at them in silence 


looked 
They had that 
indefinable quality, found only in 
works of true genius, which makes 
all praise seem paltry 

The Landlord took us to a bench 
under the the creek, 
and brought us glasses of cold well 
water to drink Rested 
freshed, we had no furthet 
for staying; 


trees beside 
and re- 
excuse 
but Anthony lingered, 
and | knew that in his mind was a 
question that he was too shy to ask 
I said. “This is a wonderful place 
you don’t happen to have an 
apartment for rent, do you?” 
Anthony me a grateful 
vlance, and the Landlord’s fleeting 
pleased 


gave 


look into a 
smile. “Yes,” he said, “I do.” 
“Would it be troubling 
much to ask to let 
Anthony said 
“Not at all hl 


whole house 


crystallized 


too 
it?” 


you 


you us sce 


show you the 
Before you settle any 
where it’s always know 
what sort of neighbors you would 


have.” 


yood to 


“Neighbors?” 
“There are many tenants in my 
house,” the Landlord said 
Anthony looked doubtful. “My 
music might disturb them 
“Oh, the Landlord 
“There are other musicians 
I'm fond of 


ns 
no, said 


here 


very music.” 


H, led us through a very small 
arched doorway into a dark laby 
rinth that reminded me of the cata- 
combs; and suddenly | 


was 


cold I 


more 
than cool, I was 
Anthony’s hand. 
“Don't 
said 
With an unexpectedly dramatic 
gesture he threw open a door 
“Some of my tenants,” he said 
In a square patio planted with 


grasped 


be afraid,” the Landlord 
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and lemon trees 
closed by the walls of the house 

in the Spanish way, a crowd of peo- 
ple, light and dark, young and old, 
were pursuing a variety of occupa- 


orange and en 


tions with the gaiety of people on a 
picnic. The first impression given 
by the scene was of extraordinary 
brilliance and = splendor 


film of 


like a 
technicolor oriental 
establishment. But a 
told that the sun- 


light alone was responsible for this 


some 
potentate’s 
second look me 
effect; that these were ordinary peo- 
ple engaged in the 
ness of daily living 


ordinary busi- 


Te Landlord shut the door and 
led us down a short flight of steps 
into a vast, dim, stone-floored base- 
ment smelling of soup and stew and 
baking bread. 

“This is the communal kitchen,” 
he said 

“Well...” Anthony said, “we 
shared our kitchen with a whole lot 
of other people during the war, but I 
can't say it worked very well 
don’t your tenants quarrel over who 
uses the range when?” 

My heart sank as I looked at that 
kitchen, so antiquated and incon- 
venient like a farm kitchen of 
fifty years back, not a single labor 
saving device. No. I hadn't 
to the New World for this! 

“I’m sorry,” I said, “but it isn’t 
quite what we are looking for a 

“IT rather expected you to 
that,” the Landlord said 


come 


Say 





It has been said that the true poet is a seer 

one make beyond the 
borderland of the invisible world and bring 
you face to face with Reality. And so in fact 
does Teresa Kay in this superb allegory writ- 
ten in tribute to her artist husband who died 
a year ago this month 
{ Crown for 


who can you see 


She is the author of 
{shes and has recently finished 
a new novel, soon to be published. 





OCEAN IN THE 


“But before you definitely decide 
avainst it let me show the 


rooms you would occupy.” 


you 


Without giving us time to refuse 
he went swiftly on and with sur- 
prising grace and agility mounted 
a steep winding stairway to a pair 
of rooms isolated in a tower 

“Ah Anthony, “I could 
play here without disturbing any- 
body but those stairs would be 
pretty hard on me.” 

“Not if you took 
the Landlord said. 

rhe 


folding doors 


said 


them slowly,” 


rooms were connected by 
The windows of the 
high and 
through them one saw only the top 
most plumes of a Pepper But the 
had enormous case 
ments that took up most of the west 
wall, and the light flooding through 
them was not the hard brassy light 
of the desert, but the living 
light reflected from 

1 rushed to look out, 
my 


smaller room were set 


larger room 


silvery 
radiance of 


moving wate! 
and caught 
ment 
“It isn’t 
be true!” 
For there 
and clear 


breath in amaze 


true!” I eried. “It can’t 


was the Ocean! Wide 
blue, edged 
by a delicate haze of spindrift from 
the rolling breakers 


and heavenly 


Entranced, | 
What 
dream 

“So the Landlord 
said, with a strange note of triumph 
in his voice 


stood azine at it 


4 


was it? A mirage r A 


) 


vou see it 


Anthony had wandered back into 
the other room. I called him to the 
window. “Look!” I “There’s 
the Ocean!” 


said, 


He made no incredulous exclama- 
tion he had 
He 
also had the faculty of keeping si 
lent, 


But that was his way; 
the faculty of calm acceptance 


however; and was capable of 
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doing so now rather than embarrass 
me 

So I said: “Do you really see it, 
Anthony darling? tell 
quite honestly. 

“Yes. ... 1 do see it,” he said, 
with the gravity of one who knows 
that what he sees is unusual. 


Please me 


“! wish both rooms had the same 
view,” | 

ai matter,” Anthony 
said. “When I’m playing the ’cello 
I don’t pay any attention to my sur- 
roundings, and when I’m not play- 
ing I'm with you-—-so I should al- 
ways look at the view through your 
window anyhow.” 


said. 
doesn't 


T 

He Landlord stood quietly by, 
saying nothing to influence our de- 
But I felt intuitively that he 
wanted us to come, and for no other 
than that he had taken a 
And looking from him 
to Anthony I realized that Anthony 
had taken a strong liking to him, 
and wanted to 


cision 


reason 


liking to us 


this tower. 
\nthony was not usually so impul- 
sive; it was I the 
Yet now it was 
| who hesitated; torn between the 
lory of the view and the appalling 
inconvenience of the kitechen—and 
the stairs which would be hard on 
Anthony 


live in 


who made en- 


thusiastic decisions. 


in one way and on me in 


because I should have to 
keep them clean. 
a if 


WoO! k, 


the 
“lm an 
remember!” 


help you with house- 
Anthony 


American 


said 
now, 


I squeezed his hand “We'll 


come,” I said. 


ry 
Fon Landlord smiled. He had a 


very nice smile, all the more charm- 


ing because it was so 


His 


habitual expression was one of min- 


rare, 


gled austerity and sadness. 
“Tam glad you have decided that 
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way, he said. “You won't regret 
it. Onee you have moved in the ad- 
vantages much greates 
than the disadvantages All 
tenants tell me that.” 

“Just thing,” I said, 
these casements be opened?” 

“Only from the outside,” he said 
“Til open them for the 
lime comes.” 


will seem 


my 


+ 
one can 


you when 


By which | supposed he meant 
when the was 
there were no more flies 


W, moved in first and told our 


friends 


summer over and 


afterward. Anthony's col 


leagues—-he was on the music fac 
ulty of a university 

crazy. “Well For 
That old dump's no place fol peo- 
ple like you!” To 


thought us 


Pete’s sake! 


which Anthony 
replied mildly that there was a very 
nice view from the upper windows 

The women tackled “Bul 
Mrs. Anthony, you don’t belong in 
the stifling that 
house! It will be death to your art!” 
And from the sophisticated, 
“You'd better watch out! I'd rather 
not eat than kitchen with 
the characters I’ve seen 
that place—I’d be 
potson me! 


me 
atmosphere ol 
less 
share a 
some ofl 


around 
they'd 


seared 
The queerest 
things go on there—no fooling.’ 

All the same, curiosity brought 
them to visit us there. As our 
guests, politeness imposed restraint 
on them; but | knew what they were 
thinking. “Just wait!” I would tell 
them, “Just until you 
view windows 


wail see the 


from out It’s out 
of this world!” 

And they would say delightedly 
‘You sure are getting to talk like 
a real American!” 

Once up in the tower they would 
concede that it did have something 
some rather old-world charm 


But And then 


I would draw 
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aside the 
ments. 
“What do you think of that?” 
“Quite a panorama. Not as 
wide as the view Sunrise 
Heights—-but of you don't 
have the same elevation here “i 
“But you can’t see the Ocean from 
Sunrise Heights!” 
“The Ocean? You the 
Ocean from anywhere around here 
this is desert country.” 
“But...” | would falter. And 
then | would see them looking at me 
queerly —— the way looks at 
somebody who isn’t quite right in 
the head. 


curtains from the case 


from 


course 


can't see 


one 


After this had happened a few 
limes, | went, greatly troubled to 
the Landlord. 

“Does your husband still see it?” 
he asked. 

“Oh yes, he sees it.” 

“How do you know 
talk about it?” 

“No but I can tell by the 
look in his eyes when he’s at the 
window.” 

“And when you are troubled be- 
cause others don’t see it 
he say?” 


does he eve 


what does 


“He says they are blinded by too 
much desert glare.” 

The Landlord smiled. “I like your 
husband,” he said, “he interests me 
There 
him.’ 


are great possibilities in 
He looked at me searchingly with 
his kind yet terribly piercing eyes 
“How much do you love your hus- 
hand?” he asked. 
“More than 


in the world.” 


anyone or anything 
“Enough to let him go if it meant 
greater fulfillment for him‘ 
“Do you mean as an artist?” 
“Il mean in 
way.” 


yr 


every conceivable 


Unable to answer, I turned away 
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The same 
the 


from his piercing gaze 
cold 
first day. 

“Don’t be He 
laid a gentle hand on my shoulder 


fear came over me as on 


afraid,” he said. 


“lam going to give you some very 
serious advice, little Mrs. Anthony 
Don't tell people about that view. 
If they see it for themselves—good 
If they don’t, that’s my business 
It is not in your power to 
but it is in 
blind you to it.” 


make 


others see it, theirs to 
| followed his advice. It would 
have been ungrateful not to, con- 


sidering that it was his view. 


H, had been right in his predic- 
lion that we would not regret mov- 
The inconven- 
iences and difficulties I had dreaded 
but they 
more than compénsated for by the 
protection the massive building pro- 
vided against the heat and sand- 
the desert As to the 
tenants, they just as 


ing into his house. 


were real enough, were 


storms of 
other were 
prone to quarrels as the people with 
whom we had shared a kitchen dur- 
ing the war, and left to themselves 
they would not have been any easier 
to get along with; but the peaceful- 
ness and strength of the Landlord’s 
itself felt 
when he was not actually present; 
and there was an unwritten law that 
to olfend one of 
offend Aim a 
most 
ously 


personality made even 


his tenants was to 
that even the 
rebellious spirits were curi- 
reluctant to take. 

But the important thing was our 
happiness, which was not only the 
continuance of that which was ours 
through our love for each 
that which had existed simultane- 
ously with the loss and danger and 
hardship and humiliation of war, 
and would last as long as we both 
lived; but an augmentation of it; an 


risk 


other, 
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increase that seemed to spring from 
the very walls of the house, from 
the mysterious view, from the Land- 
lord himself. 


D. RING the long summer vacation, 
when Anthony could pour his entire 
energy into the strings that re 
sponded so miraculously to his cal 
lused fingertips, our lives settled 
into a rhythm which became so 
basic that it was not broken but 
merely modified by the fall reopen- 
ing of school—as the rhythm of a 
dance may be modified at certain 
intervals by a twirl or two in a 
different tempo but invariably re 
turns to its original beat. 

For hours every day our towe1 
was flooded with Anthony’s music, 
and I frequently found myself lis 
tening to it instead of writing. Bul 
when the Landlord asked how 
my book 


me 
was progressing, and | 
told him: “Very slowly. I listen to 
Anthony much,” he 
“There is a time 


too said 
for everything 
This is your 
Anthony.” 
Neither Anthony nor the Land 
lord was talkative; they communi 
cated their mutual liking through 
their silent 
other’s work 


time for listening to 


appreciation of each 
Often when Anthony 
was playing the Landlord would 
come up to the tower and listen 
gravely watching the poetical mov 
ments of Anthony’s hands, and hi: 
contemplative expression. And in 
the late afternoons, while I was 
cultivating the plot of garden al 
lotted to us, Anthony would go into 
the workshop and watch the Land 
lord at his carving which 
ested us both intensely. 


We had realized quite soon afte 


our arrival that his models 
his tenants, and I was waiting, with 


mingled eagerness and trepidation, 


were 
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for him to start on us-—or at least 
on Anthony, for I believed that was 
what he meant when he said thers 
were great possibilities in An 
thony. But I never caught sight of 
any figure remotely 
either of us. 


resembling 


‘Tn brilliant desert fall slid almost 
imperceptibly into the brilliant des- 
ert winter; only the sharp drop of 
the thermometer at night marked 
the change-—that and the disappear- 
ance of the flies. The Landlord left 
the closed, but I no 
longer wanted them opened; we had 
grown used to the 
through glass ... and perhaps deep 
in my subconscious mind there was 
a fe that with the opening of 
the casements the view might van- 
ish. 


casements 


seeing Ocean 


As Christmas approached I be 
came aware of a subtle change in 
Anthony a curious mixture of 
weariness and serenity; comparable 
in my experience to the mood that 
the conclusion of a 

The tower 
to hold him in a spell of enchant 
ment, which not even the fine con 
certs of the winter had the 
power to break; he left the house 
only when his work obliged him to 
I never 


accompanies 


creative work seemed 


season 


wanted to go anywhere 
without him, so we stayed at home 
together, and spent much time con- 
templating the view, in that happy, 
fruitful silence through which two 
people who live in harmony 
further unified, 


Ox, day shortly after Christmas 
it was the feast of the Epiphany 


tired, and | went 
down to the garden alone. Winter 
or summer a desert garden must be 
watered daily. My task done, | 
looked into the workshop for a mo- 


he came home 
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ment. And there was the Landlord 
at work on a magnificent full-length 
figure of Anthony playing the ‘cello! 

I stood staring at it in astonish- 
ment—for il 
pletion than the figures he had been 
doing when we first came 

“Do you like it?” the Landlord 
said, “Is this how you see him?” 


was far nearer com 


I couldn’t answer because | 
crying 
tiful. 

The Landlord back and 
considered it for a long time. Then 
he picked up a fine tool and carved 
a gentle smile into the corners of 
Anthony’s mouth 

“That's it!” I said, “That's exactly 
it!” 

“It is finished,” he said. “Will 
you please excuse me for a mo- 
ment?” 

He left the workshop. Alone, | 
went up to the statue and laid my 
wet cheek against the satiny wood 
“I love you, Anthony,” I said, “I 
love you more than anyone or any- 
thing in the world—-you know that, 
don’t you?” And I touched with my 
forefinger the smile that had just 
been carved into the corners of his 
mouth; the young smile, the smile 
that was his twenty years ago, when 
he was making his music in the stil! 
unbroken heart of Europe. 

When the Landlord came back | 
had recovered my composure 

“It's a masterpiece!” | 

“It is yours,” he said. 

“Mine -? Mine... .? 
you mean?” 
“I mean that the statue is yours 


, 


was 


. the statue was so beau- 


stood 


said 


What do 


lo keep.’ 

I had a childish impulse to throw 
my arms around him and hug him 
But all at once he became strangely 
remote, unapproachable, awe-in 
spiring. And at the same moment 
the magnificence of his gift to me 
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overwhelmed me like a huge wave 
from the Ocean. Once more in tears 
I stammered out my thanks, and 
went running up to the tower with 
my tremendous news. 

‘“‘Anthony! Anthony! 
thony 


An- 


But the only answer was a rush 
of salt sea-wind; and then I knew 
what the Landlord had been doing 
while I was waiting for him in the 
workshop. 
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The casements had been opened 
from the outside—and Anthony had 
gone. 

He had already traveled aeons 
beyond the range of human vision; 
but from very far away, where the 
Ocean and the Heavens met and 
fused in a blaze of molten gold, 
came the faint echo of his playing; 
incredibly pure, incredibly swift 
and light—like the iridescent music 
of a humming-bird’s wings. 


Fiat 


by DEBORAH WEBSTER 


lu standing shouting in the sun: 
Your splendid Will be done, be done! 


I stillam calling in the rain: 
Your loving Will be done, in pain. 


God help me step Your holy dance 
Through every gale of circumstance 


Till my life’s December show 
Your Will in all the silent snow 








Cardinal Wyszynski, Prisoner 


by ANN A. AYARS 


R, MORS circulating out of Poland 
tell of the possible release of Stefan 
Cardinal Wyszynski, fifty-four, held 
under house arrest by the Warsaw 
regime since September 26, 1953. 
Denied the exercise of his office, he 
has also been denied the right to a 
trial. Certainly, no press release of 
a hearing has ever been received by 
the Free World. 

The present whereabouts of the 
Cardinal is officially kept secret. 
Hlowever, pro-regime Catholics have 
announced that the Primate of Po- 
land was transferred to the Fran- 
ciscan monastery in Sanok, east of 
Cracow on October 29, 1955. There 
he is restricted in his movements 
and cannot receive guests or visit 
the town of Sanok. The doorkeeper 
of the monastery claims to have no 
knowledge of the Cardinal’s stay 
there. The pro-regime Catholics 
have also announced that from the 
lime he was arrested Cardinal Wys- 
zynski was held under house arrest 
in the vicinity of Bialystok. Neither 
the Polish bishops nor the local 
Franciscans the 
the 


confirmed 
Primate in 


have 
presence of the 
monastery. 

A former officer of the Polish Se- 
curity Police, who defected to the 
West, told in a recent radio inter- 


view that the Primate of Poland 


was held in Lidzbark prison, for- 
merly an old monastery. There he 
was assigned two cells and a bath- 
room. Agents of the security police, 
a fake priest and a nun, were placed 
in the adjoining cells. The other 
cells were occupied by agents of the 
security police. The Primate’s cell 
was furnished with an iron bed, a 
wooden table and one chair. 


| and wiring, hidden 
in the walls and floor, enabled the 
security police to hear and watch 
every movement of the Cardinal 
When he opened the door of the 
corridor, a lamp would light in the 
guard’s cell and an alarm sounded 
when he opened the door to walk in 
the garden. The sur- 
rounded by a high wall had an ad- 
ditional barrier of a barbed 


monastery 


wire 








Although rumors have reached the Free 
World concerning the possible release of the 
Primate of Poland, Cardinal Wyszynski, held 
1953, 
little credence can be placed in the conflict- 
ing stories. Ann A, Ayars tells us here of the 
Cardinal’s arrest and detention entirely coun- 
ter to the Constitution of the Polish People’s 
Republic itself. Miss Ayars is associated with 
the Inter-Catholic Press Agency, Ine., which 
issues weekly Bulletins covering the reli- 
gious cultural and social news of Europe and 
especially of Poland. 


incommunicado by the Soviets since 
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fence inside the wall, while sixty 
armed agents were 
guard the Primate. 


assigned to 


« the first place, why was the head 
of the Catholic Church in Poland 
arrested? What were the charges 
against him? 

There may have been several 
reasons why the Polish Communist 
government ordered the detention 
of the Cardinal. They arose from 
the fact that he dared to exercise 
the rights promised by the new Con- 
stitution of the Polish 
Republic. 


People’s 


On several occasions he had exer- 
cised his right to free speech guar- 
anteed by Article 71 of the 
stitution: “The Polish People’s 
Republic guarantees its citizens 
freedom of speech, of print, of meet- 
ings and assemblies, of processions 
and demonstrations.’ Cardinal 
W yszynski, known for his piety and 
active interest in social problems 
and the welfare of the working 
classes, together with his bishops 
endeavored to reach the faithful 
through pastoral letters to be read 
in the churches. Public statements 
of the hierarchy, however, must 
have the advance approval of the 
government. 


Con- 


Therefore, only those 
which. the Communists 
permit can be presented to the peo- 
ple and any statement critical of the 
methods and the Warsaw 
regime against the Church are cen- 
sored. 


utterances 


acts of 


In one sermon, the Primate of Po- 
land dared to refer to the heavy 
prison sentence inflicted on Bishop 
Kaczmarek as unjust: he also sent 
a protest to the government regard- 
ing the trial. Less than a week 
later, on September 26, 1953, the 
Cardinal was taken into custody. To 
avoid publicity, the 


seizure was 
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made at night. His offices were 
ransacked and, the following day, 
several bishops were summoned in 
order to extort from them a formal 
recognition of the Cardinal’s dis- 
missal from active leadership. 

Two days later, the official com- 
muniqué announced the Primate’s 
removal and the fact that the gov- 
ernment had banned him from per- 
forming his ecclesiastical duties. 


I. another instance, Cardinal Wys- 
zynski exercised his Constitutional 
right. On May 8, 1953, the Cardinal 
and the Polish bishops presented a 
letter to President Boles..w Bierut 
in which they protested against the 
exclusion of religion from the 
schools, political pressure and at- 
tempts to divide the clergy, ruthless 
destruction of the Catholic 
and publications, interference in 
Church affairs in order to curb its 
activity. They complained very 
specially of the hard lot of the 
Church in the western territories. 

The Catholic 


press 


once active press, 


through which the hierarchy spoke 


to the 
lenced. 


faithful, has been si 
All publications must be 
submitted for prior censorship and 
approval by the Communist govern 
ment before publication. Only agen 
cies of the Communist party and its 
“transmission belts” 


now 


are authorized 
to publish newspapers or to 
tribute printed matter. 
Newsprint is apportioned by the 
government as are all printing ma 
terials. Through curtailment of 
paper supply and strict censorship, 
the Catholic press has been stran 
gled. The Cardinal, with his bish 
ops, protested that “in the press, 
all that is sane, firm and convincing 
from the Catholic 
either cut out or 


dis 


standpoint, is 
suppressed. A 
writer on social subjects cannot ex 
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press himself freely. He is given to 
understand that he is to be only 
the echo of the Marxist press and 
is to use its style. The Catholic 
writer is the only one who is pro- 
hibited from freely expressing his 
opinions, Not only is he forbidden 
to dispute contrary opinions or 
otherwise enter into polemics, he 
cannot even defend his own or uni- 
versal human beliefs against most 
slanderous and harmful attacks. He 
cannot correct falsehoods which 
others have full freedom to proclaim 
and spread with impunity.” 

“The censor,” protested the hier- 
archy, “not only changes the articles 
or their titles but also freely inserts 
changes in subtitles and in the text. 
He removes the Imprimatur of the 
Church and even brings about 
changes in the ideological trends 
and religious character of the pub- 
lication.” 


I. is to be noted that the United 
Nations, of which Poland is a mem- 
ber nation, states in its Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights that 
“everyone has the right to freedom 
of opinion and expression, this right 
includes freedom to hold opinions 
without interference and to seek, 
receive and impart information and 
ideas through any media and re- 
gardless of frontiers” (Art. 18). 

Another reason for the Cardinal’s 
arrest was undoubtedly the fact that 
he attempted to exercise a right to 
religious freedom promised by the 
Constitution in which Article 70, 
Par. 1 “guarantees freedom of con- 
science and religion to its citizens. 
The Church and other religious 
bodies may freely exercise their re- 
ligious functions.” 

But unfortunately, what the Con- 
stitution gives, it can take away 
Par. 3 of the same Article 70 states: 
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or 


rhe abuse of freedom of con- 
science and religion for purposes 
endangering the interests of the Po- 
lish People’s Republic is punish- 
able.” By twisting the truth, the 
Communists can deem and declare 
any pronouncement or act unsatis- 
factory to the regime to be a viola- 
tion of the Constitution and there- 
fore against the people. 

In cases where it is impossible to 
secure a conviction of the accused 
as charged, there exists the possi- 
bility in a Communist state of re- 
indicting a person on the charge of 
“endangering the general economic 
plan.” Under this generalization, 
the Communists can obtain many 
political convictions. Obviously, 
the Communist aim is to paralyze 
the activity of the hierarchy while 
retaining the semblance of religious 
freedom. 


‘Lue UN, through which Poland 
speaks to the free world, in its Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
avers in Article 10 that “everyone 
is entitled in full equality to a fair 
and public hearing by an independ- 
ent and impartial tribunal, in the 
determination of his rights and obli- 
gations and of any criminal charge 
against him.” Moreover, in Article 
9 it is stated that “no one shall be 
subjected to arbitrary arrest, deten- 
tion or exile.” Yet Cardinal Wys- 
zynski was arrested and evidently 
presumed guilty without benefit of 
trial. It is the Marxist theory that a 
suspect is guilty until proven inno- 
cent. 

The administration of justice 
sannot be fair while it is guided by 
the aims of a political party which 
determines the function of the 
courts and other agencies for the 
administration of justice. For then 
the trial court becomes identified 
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with the prosecution and we have 
only the plaintiff and the defendant 
Where is the third, disinterested 
party that should be sitting in 
judgment? Where is the independ- 
ent and impartial tribunal? How 
can one partly of a two-party agree- 
ment imprison the other for what it 
considers infractions of that agree- 
ment? The Polish courts violate all 
the rules of legal procedure 


; 
Was about the chief issue? The 


Warsaw regime that 
Archbishop Wyszynski was respon 
sible for breaking the Church-Stat 
agreement of 1950 and so it has con 
Church 
creed that 
fulfill their take an 
oath of loyalty to the regime of the 
rhe 
objected to the oath as going beyond 
the terms of the Church-State agree- 
ment and as being irregular in the 


has claimed 


fiscated property and de 
the clergy, in order to 
duties, must 


People’s Democracy Primate 


absence of a concordat. 

The wording of the loyalty oath i: 
as follows: “I solemnly swear to be 
loyal to the Polish People’s Republic 
and to its government. I promise to 
work to the best of my abilities for 
the progress of the Polish People’s 
Republic and for the increase of its 


power and security. Loyal to my 


duty as a citizen and to my priest 
hood, I shall exhort the faithful to 
respect the laws and the authority 
of the State and to work eagerly for 
the economic development and the 
increased well-being of the nation 


I promise not to do anything con 
trary to the interests of the Polish 
People’s Republic or liable to en 
danger the security and inviolability 
of its frontiers. Mindful of the 
benefit and the interests of the 
State, I shall endeavor to parry any 
danger to the State which may come 
to my knowledge.” 
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The second sentence of the oath 
administered to bishops reads as 
[ shall take care that my 
subordinate clergy, true to their 
duties as citizens and to their priest- 
hood, exhort the faithful to respect 
the laws and the authority of the 
State. ...” After the 
the Cardinal, some bishops were 
coerced into taking the loyalty oath 
1953 


follows: 


arrest of 


on December 17, 


I, Archbishop Wyszynski is guilty 
of wrongdoing, why has he not been 
openly charged and tried? The Po- 
lish Constitution Article 
74, par. 1, that “a detained person 
should be set 
forty-eight hours from the moment 


states in 


free unless within 
of his detention, a warrant of arrest 
issued by the Court or the Public 
Prosecutor handed to 
him.” 

Then the Criminal Code of 
July 20, 1950, has been flagrantly 
flaunted. While the Criminal Code 
gives the Public Prosecutor freedom 
to hold a suspect, it seems that the 
Public Prosecutor was deliberately 
taking 


has been 


too, 


an exaggerated view of his 
the Car 
\ suspected person who has 


privileges in the case of 
dinal., 
been detained, according to Art. 155 
of the Code, must be brought before 
the Publie Prosecutor immediately, 
who should examine him and either 
order the arrest of the suspect o1 
his release 
Further, in Art 
stated that the 
can only last 
three months 


158, Par. 1, it is 
arrest of a suspect 
maximum of 
The chief Public 
the Republic 
order a further prolongation of the 


for a 


Prosecutor of can 
arrest for a specific time if, having 
regard to the special circumstances 
of the matter, the enquiries cannot 
be brought to a the 
period laid down. 


close within 
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Way is the Cardinal being de 
tained without trial? After two 
years, the case against the Primate 
is apparently negative. It would 
seem that the Communist imposed 
government of Poland has found it 
impossible to present even trumped- 
up charges against him. There are 
no possible charges which can be 
sustained before public opinion. 
Communist countries, to insure 
the absolute dictatorship of their 
party, ruthlessly curtail those in- 
herent rights of freedom of move- 
ment, of speech and of free exercise 
of religion, which they recognize in 
theory. Arrest for the exercise of 
those rights can come at any time 
of the day or night. A former offi- 
cer, Deputy Director in the Polish 
Ministry of Public Security, has in- 
formed the West that a special de- 


partment was established in the 


Ministry of Public Security in 1952 


to direct police surveillance of the 
hierarchy and the clergy. Through 
this agency members of the hier- 
archy from time to time are re- 
moved forcibly from their ecclesi- 
astical duties. Secret police records 
are kept on members of the hier- 
archy as well as on the clergy. 

In further abuse of the Chureh 
and the Cardinal, a Polish represen- 
tative to the UN and a member of 
the “progressive” Catholics, who 
collaborate with the Communists, 
stated recently that “the Cardinal 
will be released in a few weeks, but 
he will not be considered here any 
longer as Primate of Poland.” 
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Will the Cardinal enjoy complete 
freedom if he is released? No! The 
Communists cannot allow the Pri- 
mate or any of his bishops in Po- 
land the free use of basic human 
rights such as freedom of speech. 
Otherwise, the Communist 
system, based on violence, distor- 
tion of the truth and intimidation, 
would collapse. 


whole 


' 

—_—— ENTLY, the oft announced 
release of Cardinal Wyszynski is 
in reality only a propaganda move 
The situation more uneasy, 
not only for the “progressive Cath- 
olics” but also for the Warsaw re- 
vime itself. 

All propaganda about freedom of 
religion in Poland must be viewed 
with suspicion and taken as lies as 
long as the Primate is being de- 
tained or “sequestered” (as the Po 
lish UN representative calls it), 
without public charges and a fair 
public trial. 

Cardinal 


grows 


Wyszynski will never 
resign from his ecclesiastical duties 
without the specific advice of the 
Holy See. As long as he refuses to 
resign, he will probably remain a 
prisoner. But the plight of the Car- 
dinal is nothing new to the Church 
The two-thousand year old martyr- 
ology of the Church knows cardi- 
nals, bishops and priests who con- 
tinued to exercise their spiritual 
mission from a prison cell as well 
as from a free pulpit. “Stone walls 
do not a prison make nor iron bars 
a cage.” 





I Went to a Catholic College 


by JANEMARIE CURRAN 


A YEAR ago last June friends of 
imine graduated from Vassar, Yale, 
Wellesley, and Harvard. I gradu- 
ated from Newton College of the 
Sacred Heart. I had a Fulbright 
grant for study in France to look 
forward to, four 
small Catholic college to look back 
on. Would I do it again? 
“no doubt in my mind. I would. 

My first idea had been to go back 
to McGill. The summer after my 
third year of high school I had spent 
a delightful six weeks in Montreal 
at MeGill’s Ecole d’été, a French 
summer course in a nonsectarian 
university atmosphere. Most of the 
students were older than I, girls and 
boys from colleges in the States. I 
enjoyed the freedom for social ac- 
tivity, and what appeared to me to 
be intelligent discussions of litera- 
ture, politics and religion. | thought, 
“College will be wonderful. I'd like 
to go to a place like this.” In my 
last year of high school, from the 
heights of my eighteen-year-old wis 
dom, I decided that I had had suffi- 
cient education. But my 
judgment luckily, 
otherwise. And so I came to Newton 
College of the Sacred Heart 

I continued, 


and years at a 


There’s 


’ 


religious 


father’s was, 


have 
friends among the students at non- 
Catholic institutions, and while | 


however, to 


was at Newton, | made others, | was 
Newton's delegate to the National 
Student and for two 
years went to the Association’s Na- 
tional and Regional Congresses. The 
alert group of 
young people, usually among their 
They had 
ideas on a great many subjects, and 
talked with interest about polities, 
history, literature and 
religion. 


Association 


delegates were an 


colleges’ 


best products, 


sometimes 


I had looked with awe upon just 
such a group when I was at McGill. 
But now I was a college student my- 
self and they no longer awed me. I 
found myself quite able to hold my 
own in the discussions. I was still 
a bit different, however. I went to a 
Catholic college. This proved to be 
less of a drawback than might be ex- 
pected. In fact, it wasn’t a draw- 
back at all. We discovered that we 





Janemarie Curran, B.A., here offers her 
testament of belief in a Catholic college edu- 

Studies 
truths 


I learned 


ives, “or the 


cation have to be presented with 


basic and last ends in mind, the way 


them in a Catholie college.” she 
chaos 
of her nonsectarian 
that 
Miss Curran was promi- 
National Sta- 
She returned last fall from 


Bordeaux on 


result is 
And 


friends 


no unity, no 


direction.” many 


college agree with statement. 


In her college days 
in the 


nent in dramatics and 


dent Association. 
a year’s study in a Fulbright 


scholarship. 
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studied the same kind of things 
Catholic colleges don’t ignore de- 
velopments after the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The moderns have their share 
of attention. I studied Existential- 
ism, for example, in three different 
contexts, three dillerent courses: 
Modern Drama, ‘twentieth-Century 
French, and the History of Philoso- 
phy. My NSA friends and I talked 
about things like this. But my train- 
ing was still different from theirs, 
and gradually | discovered that 
often they envied me. 

To quote some phrases, they en- 
vied me a vital God and a philoso- 
phy of life with real meaning, a 
center in my life of intellectual de- 
velopment, and an end beyond it all. 
There was the difference. That was 
what I had and they didn’t. That 
was the factor which had unified 
my college education just as lack of 
it had disunified theirs. They had 
had the chance to listen to a greater 
number of brilliant professors, ex- 
perts in their fields, whose books on 
their subjects are revered in aca- 
demic circles. The students who 
hear these men cannot only become 
quite proficient in this phase or that 
of literature or history. They can 
also draw personal inspiration from 
sincere and profound discussion by 
these men of the meaning of life 
and ultimate values. But very often, 
even with the best intentions, these 
men disagree; and their very bril- 
liance makes the student more con- 
fused. For if men with such 
perior intelligence cannot honestly 
agree among themselves on funda- 
mentals, who can be sure there are 
any sure fundamentals? Such edu- 
cation resembles pieces of a mosaic, 
often brilliant pieces, but without a 
pattern, These students have told 


Su- 


me so, And that is why they stopped 
to envy me, 
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The vital center in my education 
was, of course, Catholic philosophy. 
At Newton we study it straight from 
the Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. We learned a 
deal more than three-word 
answers on the subjects of God, 
man, and their relationship to one 
another. Nor were we given only 
In St. Thomas’s famous 
“objections” there are as many ar- 
guments against faith as any mod- 
ern infidels could think up. We 
learned the answers to them. The 
principles involved in these answers 
are the same as they were when St. 
Thomas lived, and they can be ap- 
plied to any new objections based 
on modern circumstances which 
may be brought up. God and the 
nature of man don’t change. That 
is the focal point. 

The need of a slant on essentials 
came up in discussions of almost 
any topic. Literature, for example. 
You can begin by talking about an 
author’s style, his form. It may be 
concise, polished prose. The im- 
agery in his poetry may be very 
well conceived. But you inevitably 
get down to the content of his work. 
Is he saying anything significant 
about man? Does he know what 
man is? In other words, is his work 
true? The whole value of the man’s 
work depends even more on what 
he has to say than on how he says 
it. In Literature courses at Newton 
we took note of the value of an au- 
thor’s judgments on life. We recog- 
nized the truth or untruth of his 
statements. We had a truth of our 
not a piecemeal truth but a 

integrated truth with 
which to compare them. And our 
“truth” was not « private one held 
only by the Literature professor, 
but the same truth we had learned 
from St. Thomas. 


greal 


one side. 


own 
whole, 
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My friends from  nonsectarian 
colleges found no such agreement 
among their professors. Truth was 
presented to them not as unchang- 
ing, but as relative. It had to be, 
from the nonsectarian nature of 
their schools. This unchanging 
truth gave me firm ground to stand 
on in History too, as well as in 
Sociology and Psychology. Here I 
met the same basic truths about 
man’s nature, his place in the or- 
der of things, and his end. The 
study of Psychology is rather fu- 
tile unless you know what man’s 
soul is. At Newton we didn’t talk 
so much about the diseases to which 
man’s mind is heir as about the su- 
perb natural gifts God gave him as 
a basis for grace to work on. A man 
who knows where he is going and 
how to get there suffers less from 
nerves and nervous tension. 
History for us was the story of 
man’s attempt to keep on the road 
and of why he lost it when he did. 
We learned to look at 
tems down through history from 
the point of view of their real use- 
fulness, considering whether or not 
they helped man to attain his last 
end. Last ends weren’t too convince- 
ingly presented to my 
their courses, 


social Sys- 


friends in 
There was too much 
difference of opinion on the subject 
in their colleges. Studies 
be presented with basic truths and 
ends in mind, the way I! 
learned them in a Catholic college 
or the result is chaos—-no unity, no 
direction. And I know students at 
nonsectarian 
much feel 
direction. 


have to 


last 


colleges who 


this lack of 


very 


unity and 


Ly compared what I learned in 
with what my friends 
learned in nonsectarian colleges 
and I think the something “differ- 


college 
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ent” I had was something “more.’ 
On than the aca 
demic, I heard objections to Catho- 
lic girls’ colleges because they are 
small, and run by nuns, as if this 
were something to be abhorred' 
The smallness, I found, had definite 
advantages. It 
group 


everyone 


grounds other 


makes a friendly 
everyone can know 
And there are all 
kinds of girls to know. We weren't 
a stereotyped group of a certain 
class. The main thing we had in 
outlook on life. 
There were girls from many coun- 
tries, many varieties of background, 
and different brackets. 
Scholarships were available every 
year. | had one myself. The rela- 
tive smallness of the group made it 
easier to feel part of it. And it also 
made it possible to be in several 
extra-curricular activities. Besides 
being delegate to NSA, I worked in 
Dramatics, on the Literary maga- 
zine and the college newspaper. If 
the college had been much larger, 
I probably would have had to con- 
centrate on one interest 
cultivating several 


where 


else 


common was an 


instead of 


[ve heard the opinion that a Cath- 
olic girls’ college is a place where 
you are kept behind high walls and 
prepared to be nuns. 
as funny to me as it is to the people 


This idea is 


who believe it. 
me for 
how 


But it is funny to 
a different reason—J know 
untrue it is. The high walls 
were quite low, and only meant to 
add to the attractiveness of the 
landscaping. The nuns didn’t in- 
sist upon running my life. On the 
contrary, my life was very much 
my own. The nuns were 
aware of the fact that we 
young adults. Our relationship with 
them adult 
were and 


quite 
were 


was an 
friends 


and they 
advisers as well 


one, 
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‘1 heir advice was 
based on a knowledge of the world 
which might the “nuns- 


live school of 


a prolessors 


surprise 
in-a-different-world” 
critics 

My nun-professors did not pre- 
tend that books” had not 
been They admitted thal 


sin is a fact, an unpleasant fact, to 


“certain 
written 


be sure, but one which it would be 
unhealthy to ignore. To ignore the 
reality of sin is as dangerous as to 

reality of They 
“preparing us to be nuns.” 


ignore the germs 
weren't 
They were preparing us for rational 
living, no matter what kind of life 
we should They also 
quite aware that most of us wanted 
to, and would, get married 


choose were 

Our ac- 
quaintance among Catholic college 
boys 


on Campus 


was considerably enlarged by 


informal parties and 


dances 
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Now I know that when my father 
said he me to be an edu- 
cated Catholic woman, he meant a 
Catholic educated Catholic woman. 
In a Catholic college I learned to 
delve more deeply into the 
meaning of my religion, and it in 
turn gave meaning to the other sub- 
jects I studied. My education was 
Catholic in the true of the 
word. It had a firm foundation, a 
unity and direction. I have had a 
chance to compare the education | 
received with the education I once 
desired and I don’t find mine want 
ing. Winning a Fulbright helped to 
prove that I had had as much intel- 
lectual stimulation as my friends in 
nonsectarian 


wanted 


real 


sense 


Plus 
something more. All of which leaves 
no doubt in my mind as to whethe1 
I would do it again. I most emphat 
ically would. 


universities. 


To An Early Snowfall 


by DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


Br kind, O cold gray-handed clouds that soon 
Shall scatter ten billion flakes 
Over the wind-whipped meadows and dusk-blue forests 


The freezing lakes 


Be kind to those young furry frightened creatures 


Whose furtive eyes 


stare out and know 


Blinking with sharpening cold, they will see tonight 
Their first white world of snow 


Let them not hunger for a morsel of food 
In the dark woodlands as the steep 
Whilte-slanting winds drift down and cover them 
Let them sleep warmly, deep and deep 














the serolls of 


KHIRBET QUMRAN 
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by WILLIAM M. PASHBY, S.J. 


, | 
F., the political history of our times, November 
date 


29, 1947, is a climactic 
On that day a sovereign nation was born. And on that day, as the 
United Nations decreed the new state of Israel, a Jewish-Arab war brok« 
out that has resulted in an uneasy and precarious armistice. Yet that date 
is entitled on more lasting grounds to an enduring place in history. As the 
historians were recording the acts of statesmen and generals, news was 
being more quietly made in a dillerent sphere of interest. It has to do with 
a discovery which transcends the field of politics and impinges, first on the 
academic circles of the Biblical scholar, and through him, on the lives of 
all who revere the written Word of God. 

On that day when Palestine was being partitioned, 


a scholar of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem was shown an old tatter of manuscript 
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inscribed in Hebrew letters, part of 
some ancient writings in the hands 
of a dealer in Bethlehem. Arabs and 
Jews were preparing for war, but 
the scholar, the late Professor E. L. 
Sukenik, had greater events than war 
news before his mind. In his diary 
he wrote: “Today I have been shown 
a piece of a scroll. I do not dare to 
write down what I think of it.” 
Bethlehem was now behind hostile 
Arab lines. The professor asked ad- 
vice of his son, an officer in the Jew- 
ish army, and also an archaeologist 
The son replied as a military man 
that he ought not to make the jour- 
that he 
that 


ney; as an archaeologist 


ought to go; as his son his 
opinion had to be reserved. 

Sukenik did make the trip, and 
got through. He returned to Jeru- 
salem with three very old scrolls on 
which written the Biblical 
Book of Isaiah and two curious non- 


were 


Biblical works which are known as 
the Scroll of the Battle Between the 
Sons of Light and the Sons of Dark- 
ness, and the Scroll of the Psalms of 
Thanksgiving. Later, while the Arab 
Legion was shelling Jerusalem, Pro- 
fessor Sukenik held a press confer- 
ence, imperturbably announcing the 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
ancient writings a thousand years 
older than the best Bible manu- 
scripts previously existing, dating, 
he thought, as early as the first or 
second century B.C, 


, = Dead Sea Scrolls found in an 
area called Khirbet Qumran (stone 


ruin) had thus made their initial 
impact on the world of Jewish 
scholarship, represented by Profes- 
Sukenik. At about this same 
time a dissident Oriental church- 
man confirmed his own estimate of 
some manuscripts he had bought 
from the same sources as Sukenik, 


sor 
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and brought them now to the atten- 
tion of American Biblical. scholars. 
The Dead Sea manuscripts reached 
Christian scholars first in the per- 
son of Mar Athanasius Samuel, 
Metropolitan of Saint Mark’s Mon- 
astery in Jerusalem. 

After many frustrations, the Syr- 
ian-churechman had finally been di- 
rected to the American School of 
Oriental Research, situated in the 
Arab Sector. Dr. J.C. Trever of the 
American School examined the ma- 
terials. Without electricity because 
of the hostilities, he spent a night 
looking up references by kerosene 
lamp. Convinced, he took a photo- 
graph of a small segment and sent 
it to Johns Hopkins University. 

His judgment was confirmed by 
Dr. William F. Albright, an inter- 
nationally renowned scholar, pecu- 
liarly qualified by studies in the 
Nash Papyrus, a document of the 
first century B.C, This reserved and 
cautious scholar telegraphed back: 

“The greatest manuscript discov- 
ery of modern times more 
chaic than the Nash papyrus 
date around 100 B.C... . absolutely 
incredible find! ... not the slightest 
doubt in the world about the genu 
ineness of the manuscript.” 


B ACK in Jerusalem Doctor Trevet 
was at work photographing the St 
Mark’s scrolls, by arrangement with 
the Metropolitan. Working under 
hazardous wartime conditions, the 





Many considered it a giant hoax when they 
heard the sensational news that scrolls more 
than 2,000 years old had been found in caves 
in Palestine. Today the authenticity of these 
Dead Sea Scrolls is well established. In con- 
trast to theorizers who said the Scrolls would 
“knock the props from under Christianity,” 
Fother William M. Pashby, Guin shows how 
these Serolls confirm the Christian apolo 
getic, especially in regard to the genuineness 
of St. John’s Gospel. 





Steps leading down to a cistern at Qumrin, 
showing damage caused by an earthquake at 
the time of Antony and Cleopatra, about 
s1 B.C, 

(Biblical Arc haeologist, Dec., 1954 


Pére de Vaux and Mr. Yusif Sa’ad of the Palestine Archaeological Museum, examining 
in Aramaic (Jewish) contract written on papyrus. Mr. Sa’ad, a Catholic, has been 
very useful in negotiations with the Bedouin 


(Biblical Arc haeologist, Dec., 1954.) 
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American School managed to pub- 
lish three of the four documents, 
and there began a torrent of schol- 
arly publications and debates with 
no end yet in sight. ‘These scrolls 
included another text of the prophet 
Isaiah, a commentary on the Book 


of Habakkuk the Minor 
Prophets) non-Bibical 


(one of 


and two 


books, called the Manual of Disci- 
pline and the Book of Lamech. 
Under difliculties caused by the 


corroded state of the documents and 
the hazards of wartime which also 
brought under fire the monastery 
of Saint Mark, the last book named 
was left unphotographed and un- 
published. The Metropolitan him- 
self left the Holy Land and came to 
the United States. 
Writing in a scholarly journal, 
Doctor Albright assured the learned 
world in October, 1949: “These 
original documents of 
revolutionary Bib- 
lical and related studies, and they 
are all the second first 
(with the possible 
exception of the fragments of the 
Holiness Code, ete., which 


scrolls are 


importance for 


from 
centuries B.C, 


and 


may be 
earlier). 

It has been remarked by one 
scholar that those on the scene and 
connected with the 
coveries have never doubted their 
Not so however all 
prominent authorities. A series of 
challenges from unfriendly critics 
began. An American Jewish scholar 
characterized the finds as a “hoax” 


closely dis- 


genuineness, 


an expression disconcerting to 
known integrity and 
ability. A war between the skeptics 
and the broke out, 
fought out over a wider range of 
territory than the Arab-Jewish con- 
flict. In the course of this “Battle 
of the Serolls” as it was called, a 
European scholar demanded that 


scholars of 


discovet ers 
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the cave source of the manuscripts 
be explored. 


A. this point the Ecole Biblique, 
the French Dominican school of 
Biblical studies, began to take an 
important part in exploiting the dis- 
coveries. Father Roland de Vaux, 
O.P., a distinguished archaeologist, 
in company with Mr. G. Lankester 
Harding of the Jordan Palestine 
Archaeological Museum, took ad- 
vantage of the ending of hostilities 
to examine the cave of the manu- 
scripts. In 1949 they reached the 
cave, said to have been found first 
by an Arab shepherd boy who heard 
a stone strike against pottery. The 
Bedouin had ransacked the spot, 
removing whole manuscripts and 
strange jars in which they had been 
stored. Yet the trained explorers 
found numerous shards of pottery, 
and even small pieces of leather 
and parchment. Sections of the 
early books of the Bible came to 
light in a very ancient Hebrew style 
of writing. 

While busy about this cave, Fa- 
ther de Vaux and Mr. Harding de- 
cided to look into some ruins near- 
by. On the sun-parched plateau 
between the cliff of the Wadi Qum- 
ran, site of the cave, and a plain 
falling away to the Dead Sea, part 
of a set of buildings could be seen 
above the drifted soil. A series of 
campaigns beginning in 1951 and 
still in progress is disengaging the 
community center of the mysterious 
organization which met there to 
read and meditate and transcribe 
the Bible and the apocalyptic writ- 
ings expressing the doctrines and 
way of life they followed. 

It is now clear that this spot was 
occupied from the time of the Mac- 
cabean kings in the second century 
n.c. until the Roman destruction of 
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after the 
The community 
members of a Jewish 
as the Con- 
temporary with the Pharisees and 
Sadducees of our Gospels, they were 
previously known to have existed, 
but their ascetical life now 
first appears clearly marked out in 
archaeological and documentary 
detail. 

In the ruins were found the long 
plaster tables used by the unknown 
scribes. Three inkpots turned up, 
one with the dried ink still left in 
side. A small laver, probably used 
for ritual purifications before o1 
after the scribes wrote the sacred 
name Yahwe, was found with the 
utensils of the writing room. Large 


Jerusalem four decades 
death of Christ. 
consisted of 
Essenes. 


sect known 


severe 


cisterns used in the frequent wash- 
ings prescribed for the brotherhood 
have intrigued scholars. 
Conclusions drawn about this sect 
who were living near the scenes of 
Christ’s birth and ministry can be 
discussed later, but here it can be 
said that the data of archaeology 
overwhelmingly attests the connec- 
tion between these buildings and the 
cave manuscripts, and that there 
can be no question when the manu- 
scripts were hidden away from the 
Romans. The authenticity of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls as very ancient 
documents is well established. 


r 
ons world of learning, in posses- 


sion of this mass of literary and 
monumental data has no doubts any 
longer about the value of the scrolls. 
Dr. Allegro, an English authority, 
assures us that the “Battle of the 
Scrolls” has come to an end. Study 
of the materials is in its initial 
stages, and still dependent on in- 
complete publication of the 1953 
manuscripts. As early as 1952 Dr. 
Albright did not hesitate to write: 


“Their historical and philological 
importance is very great indeed, and 
they are already revolutionizing out 
approach to the text of the Old Test- 
ament and the background of the 
New Testament” (Religion in Life, 
Vol. XXI, No. 4, 1952). 

For that branch of Seripture 
study which determines the actual 
reading to be followed, it has been 
established on critical grounds that 
the ninth century A.D. received He- 
brew text is in very close agreement 
with the Bible used at the time of 
Christ; consequently scholars are 
no longer free to emend the tradi- 
tional readings without 
justification. 

At the same time there is now 
better documentation of the Greek 
Old Testament in among the 
early Fathers of the Church. Prot- 
estants will find a new trust in the 
inspired Word of God, but Catholics 
as well are glad of new aids in the 
penetration of this part of Revela- 
tion. Such new translations as that 
of the Confraternity Old Testament, 
now in preparation, will have a 
better original text from which to 
work. 


positive 


use 


 _— as is the witness these 
ancient sections give to the trust- 
worthiness of the Old Testament 
text, the non-Biblical writings are 
perhaps even more important. From 
these powerful light is thrown on 
the background of the later books 
of the Old Testament, particularly 
Maccabees and Daniel. The religious 
rule and history of the Essenes, 
rooted in the history of the Macca 
bean kings, add extensively to what 
we know about the last centuries of 
the Old 


course, 


Law. Jewish scholars, of 
will be particularly con- 
cerned in clarifying the history of 


their people in those years and in 
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the period up to the end of the Sec- 
ond Jewish Revolt. 

Christians and Christian apolo- 
getics will take no less important 
gains from the confirmation that 
the non-Biblical books add to pre- 
vious testimony on the genuineness 
and historicity of Saint John’s Gos- 
pel. To understand the revolution 
that has been going on in non- 
Catholic circles in their view of this 
Gospel, it should be remembered 
that in the last century radical 
critics, aiming to destroy all super- 
natural religion, attacked the au- 
thenticity of the Bible in general, 
and of this Gospel in particular, 

Attacking the 
Christian — religion 


founder of the 

Himself, they 
thought St. John’s account of Him 
especially vulnerable. This life of 
Christ, they said, was written no 
earlier than the middle of the sec- 
ond century A.D., and was a tissue of 
legend and myth, exaggerated out of 
all proportion with reality. Conced- 
ing the beauty of personality of the 
Christ there described, they came to 
presuppose a deep cleavage between 
the “Jesus of Faith” and the person 
known as Jesus who actually la- 
bored and preached in first-century 
Palestine, the "Jesus of History,” as 
they called Him. 

To meet this bright new chal- 
lenge, religion courses in Catholic 
colleges were organized to include 
proofs of the till then accepted facts 
that Christ really existed and that 
the Gospels gave a reliable account 
of His life. Catholics held firmly to 
the position that Saint John’s Gos- 
pel was published near the end of 
his life, but with the latest date 
around 90-100 a.p., fifty years ear- 
lier than was allowed by the radical 
critics. 

In the course of this century, the 
science of Biblical archaeology, once 
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a pliant instrument of the theo- 
rizers, has become a_ well-estab- 
lished, objective body of knowledge. 
It has amassed indisputable inform- 
ation to show that our New Testa- 
ment is a genuine document of early 
date, a trustworthy record of 
Christ's times and His deeds. Of the 
four Gospels, that which has been 
given tardiest recognition is that of 
Saint John. 


A FIRST vindication of this witness 
came when names of persons, geog- 
raphy and customs in this master- 
piece proved to correspond with the 
archaeological evidence, to give a 
true picture of everyday Jewish life 
before 70 a.v. At this point critics 
admitted some historicity for the 
narrative portions of the fourth Gos- 
pel, yet continued to object to the 
“theological” ideas peculiar to this 
writer. For them the magnificent 
doctrine of the prologue, the unique 
dualism of Saint John’s contrasts 
between light and darkness, the 
flesh and the spirit, were not the 
ways of thinking of a fisherman of 
Galilee nor of any Jew of Palestine 
of these times. The exalted mysti- 
cism of Saint John, which has 
sarned for him the traditional sym- 
bol of the eagle, could only be ex- 
plained, they said, as the pious 
meditations of some philosophical 
mind of a later period. Generations 
after Christ died, said the savants, a 
Christian of Ephesus managed to 
have his ideas attributed to the 
Apostle John. 

Furthermore, went this hypothe- 
sis, the real stream from which 
these early Christians derived their 
theological doctrine could only be 
that group of early heretics known 
as the Gnostics. These Gnostics were 
known only from the testimony of 
early Christian writers, and it was 
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now alleged that although the Fa- 
thers of the Church pictured a set of 
doctrines altogether opposed to the 


Gospels, the Gnostics had been mis- 
Writers of the Church 
had, they said, stolen the teachings 
of the and at the 
time misrepresented them to pos- 
terity. The were, it was 
alleged, the real early Church, the 
real source of Saint John’s Gospel. 


represented 


Gnostics, same 


Gnosties 


Os, strong dissent from this the- 
ory about the Gnostics was filed by 
Professor Erwin 
Yale, in 1945. Far from being too 
complex a thinker to be authentic, 
Saint John 
to be very closely related in doctrine 
to the Epistles of Saint Paul, which 
everyone conceded to be among the 
earliest writings of the New Testa- 
ment. 


Goodenough of 


seemed to this scholar 


This position, very close to that 
of Catholics, was sound, and elimi 
nated any borrowing from the Gnos 
tics. What it lacked was positive 
confirmation that Saint John’s fay 
orite expressions, attributed by him 
to Christ, could be understood in 
Palestine at the time of Christ, and 
some proof that they did not come, 
after all, from the And 
confirmation was not long in com 
ing, first negatively in Egypt, and 
then positively in the sectarian doc 
uments of Qumran. 


heretics 


Gnostics borrowings could not be 
used to explain Saint John afte: 
1947 when discov- 
ered almost the whole body of the 
writings of the Gnostics at Chenos- 
boskion in Egypt. Forty 
turned up, written not by their ene 
mies but by real Gnostics, evidene 
ing that their doctrines were sub 
stantially as Church had 
such a divergence 
from the teaching of the Gospels 


archaeologists 


treatises 


writers 


said, showing 
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that they could not be conceived to 
have influenced Saint John. 


B. r it was the sectarian books of 
Qumran that first gave positive evi- 
that the thought of Saint 
John’s Gospel belonged to Palestine. 
In these writings, a century older 
than the Gospels, read and studied 
in a center only a score ofl 


dence 


miles 
from Christ's birthplace, the exact 
expressions so puzzling to scholars 
are clearly shown to be in use on the 
soil of Palestine at the very time of 
Christ. Against the theory the ideas 
of Sl 
nated before the middle second cen 


John could not have origi- 


tury, the Essene documents revel in 
the very terminology of that Apos- 
tle: God against Satan, truth against 
falsehood, good against evil. 
Hence the background of the 
fourth Gospel is the Jewish world of 
John the Baptist and Christ, and 
their ideas can be seen in common 
use in the land where they preached 
True, if Saint John familiar 
with the teaching of the Essenes, his 
message (which was, of course, that 
of Christ) was hostile to theirs. But 
the pre-established convictions of 
Bible critics must yield to proof 
that the homeland of Saint John’s 
ways of Palestine of 
“No valid distinction 
Christ 
and a historical Jesus can be made,” 
says Dr. Albright, “on the basis of 
misleading historical assumptions.” 
This non-Catholic authority, 
whose opinions are respected across 
the world, 


reason 


was 


thought is 
Christ’s time 


between a suprahistorical 


there is no 
John after 90 
substance is 


now insists 
to date Saint 
A.D., and 
earlier 
Students of 
heartened al 


thinks its 


Apologetics will be 
statements so close to 
the positions they were taught to 
defend. But still 


going 


further, a 
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professor from Wellesley College, 
Miss Lucetta Mowry, writing in an 
archaeological journal, tips the 
scales of science even more in favor 
of the inspired writings. In contrast 
with the Gnostics who saw the ma- 
terial world as evil, the climax of 
Saint John’s Gospel is that: 

“The Word became Flesh. Here, 
incarnate in a person is the eternal, 
pre-existent being, the Word or 
Logos, the expression of the being 
of God Himself... . The Logos who 
is continually and personally pres- 
ent in his world is ‘God’ manifested 
in man. This confession of faith, 
on the one hand, placed the highest 
possible value judgment upon the 
historical Jesus. The _ trinitarian 
creeds of the early Church 
merely adjusted the implication of 
this affirmation the Wisdom 
of God became incarnate in a human 
being” (Biblical Archaeologist, Vol. 
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XVII, No. 4, Dee 
This confession that Christ both 
existed and that He rightly 
called divine by Saint John indi- 
cates a new climax in the ascent of 
Biblical science toward the true 
demonstration of its Creator and His 
revealed Word. 


1954, pp 80-81 ) 


was 


oo discoveries made in the wil- 
derness of Judea are a choice sam- 
ple of informative detail which has 
been profusely uncovered from the 
dust of Palestine in our century 
The rainless climate of the Dead 
Sea region has faithfully tended the 
deposits which our times are exult- 
antly withdrawing from 
What will be discovered next is a 
question for divine Providence to 
solve. Meanwhile Biblical 
ology flourishes as it has not since 
Egyptian finds introduced the 
golden age of archaeology. 


storage 


archae 


Winter Eucharsst 


by DEBORAH WEBSTER 


r {r last I know 


The meaning of the mystery 
When a single flake of snow 


Honors my sleeve, 


or hand, 
or tongue-lip 


Held out for it to light: 


When, this dawn, You 
Light white on my waiting tongue 
You, burdened with all the mysteries, 


Yet fragile, light 


Asa single flake of snow. 





The Question of Foreign Policy 


by WILLIAM 


my 

- cordial atmosphere of the 
Geneva Conference, the 
and light” front put on by the 
Kremlin and the relaxation 
that has followed in the West have 
produced considerable bitterness in 
Catholic circles. 


“sweetness 


since 


Letters to the editor, speeches al 
Communion 
torial 


breakfasts and edi- 
in prominent na- 
tional and diocesan periodicals re- 
flect a belief that the Eisenhower 
administration is in the course of a 
great appeasement, one that will 
endanger more millions of free peo- 
ples on the Soviet and Chinese pe- 
ripheries and allow the satellite na- 
tions to furthe 
slavery. 

As number of 
Catholic speakers and writers are 
supporting demands that the United 
States revolution in the 
satellites and adopt an “aggressive” 
foreign policy aimed at driving the 
Communists out of Eastern Europe. 


comment 


slip even into 


an alternative, a 


encourage 


' 
( ONSERVATIVE, liberal or middle- 
of-the-roader, it is important for all 
of to the conse- 
quences of whatever foreign policy 
Whether we 
it or not, the first and most im- 


us understand 
we choose to advocate 
like 
portant factor to consider in this 
regard is the dependence of all for- 
eign policy on military power. In 


7 


KENNEDY 


the atomic age, that means military 
power in being. 

Confronted with demands for an 
“aggressive” foreign policy we can 
ask, then, “What means do we have 
at hand to pursue such a policy?” 

On June 27, 1955, Gen. Matthew 
B. Ridgway, retiring as Chief of 
Stall of the Army, stated, “In my 
view, the present United States mili- 
tary forces inadequate in 
strength and improperly propor- 
tioned to meet |our}) commitments, 
specific or implied... .” Yet these 
are the forees upon which the free 
world must rely for the support of 
any foreign policy, passive or ag- 
yressive. 


are 


“The free world military forces,” 
General Ridgway continued, 
ployed around the perimeter 


“de- 
of the 





William V. Kennedy, 


argues that before the 


military analyst, 
United States could 
‘aggressive” foreign policy, it 
to support an all-out 
build-up of our military power, land, sea and 


adopt an 
would be necessary 
air, enact compulsory military training and 
expend many more millions on the training 
and equipment of Allied military forces. 
Otherwise, he says, such diplomacy would 
prove futile. Mr. Kennedy is an officer (First 
Lt. Armor) of the 104th Armored Cavalry 
Regiment, Pennsylvania National Guard. He 
has had articles published in the U. S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings, The National Guards- 
man, Armor, Air Force, and The Marine 
Corps Gazette. 
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Soviet Empire}, other than those in 
Western Europe, are in the position 
military detachments, 
which are not mutually supporting, 
which have little or no strategic 
mobility of their own and which are 
difficult to reinforce because of the 
lack of truly mobile and adequate 
military reserves,” 

On August 25, 1955, the French 
announced the withdrawal of the 
principal combat units of the Fourth 
French Infantry Division for servy- 
ice in North Africa. With the ele- 
ments of two other French divisions 
already dispatched to North Africa, 
this left barely two French divisions 
out of an original five in Gen. Alfred 
M. Gruenther’s NATO command. 
Figures released by Premier Edgar 
Faure indicate that the two remain- 
ing French NATO divisions have 
not gone untouched. 


S 
WIHOULD a 


of being 


general war break out 
the French replace their 
transferred NATO forces, it would 
take almost the entire United States 
strategic reserve to replace the gap 
left by the withdrawal of the French 
divisions. This assumes (1) that the 
American reinforcements could 
reach Western Europe in time to be 
of any value, and (2) that they 
would not be needed elsewhere. The 
hope that either condition, much 
less both, would be present seems 
nil 

The only hope of building up in 
Western Europe the “adequate mili 
lary cited by 
Ridgway is the rapid organization 
of an effective German Army. This 
will take a minimum of three years 
Reports from Bonn indicate that it 
may take as long as five. 

Worse still, the British have an 
nounced plans to reduce their al- 
ready undermanned armed forces 


before 


reserves” General 
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by 106,000 men in the next few 


years. 


 # the Far East, and in southeast 
Asia in particular, American and 
British policy rests on the thinnest 
of foundations. As with the Ger- 
man Army in Europe, substantial 
improvement in the Far Eastern 
balance of the 
ability and willingness of the Japa- 
nese to rebuild 
mies. The most optimistic reports 
give the Japanese 300,000 men by 
1958 or 1960. Even if this total is 
realized, the entire would 
hardly be enough for the defense of 
the island of Hokkaido against So- 
viet forces already deployed on 
Sakhalin. 

At home, a cut of $1,700,000,000 
in military expenditures is being 
proposed as a means of balancing 
the Federal budget. Sooner or later 
this cut, if put into force, must re- 
sult in the further reduction of com- 
bat formations. 

The numbers currently 
emanating from and the 
satellite capitals claiming the reduc- 
tion of Soviet-bloe military forces 
by upward of a million men means 
little, even if true. These men could 
be brought back into service in one- 
tenth the time it would take the 
United States to replace its battal- 
ions, disbanded by budget cuts. 

Where then do we find the means 


power rests on 


their shattered ar- 


force 


game 
Moscow 


lo support an “aggressive” foreign 
, 


policy q 


_ alternative is the use, or the 


threat, of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand in a lightning strike aimed at 
paralyzing Soviet military opera- 
tions and wrecking the foundations 
of Communist power. The use of 
this last, desperate alternative 
would entail the obliteration of 
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Budapest, of Warsaw, of Bucharest 
and Sofia and them millions 
of the very people we are trying to 


with 


save, 

In the final analysis, we are pre- 
vented from using such a surprise 
to show that 
a bargaining table would 
cost us half its value. The only way 
in which it can be used is by actual 
employment 


attack as a threat, for 
card at 


This must come with- 
out debate, certainly without a for- 
must be 
done, if it is to be done, solely on the 


mal declaration of war. It 


authority of the President as com- 
chief of the 
That President Eisenhower, 
the best of health, 
would take this personal action in 
any short of 


mander - in armed 
forces, 
even were he in 
situation imminent 
Soviet aggression seems to be out of 


the question 


T 
HE first step toward a more ag- 


gressive foreign policy is not a call 
The 
encouragement of revolution by the 
enslaved 


for revolution in the satellites 


when 
Allied military power is incapable 


peoples at a time 


of coming to their assistance would 


be nothing short of criminal. No 
guerrilla army, no matter how well 
and led, 


ever succeeded in attaining a major 


organized, equipped has 
objective without the active support 
of a powerful army in the field, or at 
the 
from a 


very least, unlimited support 


Inmajor power, shipping in 
supplies and technical aid over open 
borders 

We are in no position to furnish 
combat support for satellite 
Our friends in the 
little, if 


ouer- 
rilla operations 


satellites have any equip 
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ment. The Communist secret police 
can reduce leadership and organi- 
zation to impotency, as long as the 
organization and discipline of the 
police remain intact. Any attempt 
by the free world to furnish even 
the most meager assistance through 
the Iron Curtain as it exists today 
would be futile. 


ry 
In: only logical course left to the 
individual or the group desirous \/f 
a stronger foreign policy is active 
support for an all-out buildup of our 
inilitary power——-land, sea and air, 
for a program of 
pulsory military training that will 
insure a ready reserve force to back 
up the Regular establishment and 
the expenditure of many more mil- 
lions on the training and equipment 
Only by 
attain the 
military strength necessary for ag- 


long-range com- 


of Allied military forces. 


such measures can we 


gressive diplomacy 


the 
‘aggres- 
the 
past, fought tooth and nail against 


—_— LY enough, many of 


groups which now urge an 


sive” foreign policy have, in 
each and every one of these steps 
toward military preparedness. 

It seems reasonable to ask these 
among fellow Ameri- 


cans, and among our fellow Catho- 


groups our 
lies, to reconsider their position and 
upon the 
\ man suffering from star- 
ill-advised to tweak the 
bully’s nose. If he wishes to do so 
it behooves him to build up strength 
enough 


to decide one course or 
othe 


vation Is 


to support his aggressive 
policies in the event the bully ob- 


jects 





Father Vincent McNabb 


1868—1943 


by Michael Derrick 


i. the spring of 1937 I was ill in the hospital; a young man of twenty-two 
with elderly and ribald Cockneys for my fellow-patients. My bed was in a 
corner at the extreme end of what was said to be the largest public ward 
in London, and the floor was polished like a mirror, as hospital floors are 
apt to be. In the distant doorway there appeared one evening a tall, gaunt 
Dominican friar, dressed in his habit, which was wet from the rain and by 
no means clean. He advanced toward me up the length of the ward, his 
rosary rattling as he came. 

The nurses watched his heavy, hobnailed, hand-made boots, an outrage 
to their floor; the patients watched to see at whose bed this extraordinary 
apparition would stop. They would all have heard of Gilbert Chesterton, 
but I doubt whether any of them would have heard of this Dominican 
friar; yet this was the man of whom Chesterton had written a few years 
before: “He is one of the few great men I have met in my life.” And 
Chesterton had gone on to write, with indisputable truth: “Nobody who 
ever met or saw or heard Father McNabb has ever forgotten him.” 

Belloc wrote: “The greatness of his character, of his learning, his ex- 
perience and, above all, his judgment was something altogether separate 
from the world about him. Those who knew him marveled at every aspect 
of that personality.” Nor was Belloc a man to use such language easily 
Today Father Vincent McNabb is thought of in England, thirteen years 
after his death, as a candidate for canonization. There has been no other 
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Englishman since Newman died of 
whom it is freely said that one day 
the Church may proclaim his sane- 
lity. But to have known Father Mc- 
Nabb is to have recognized unmis- 
takably the kind of man who would 
surely have been made a _ saint 
within a space of years in 
earlier times when canonization was 
more easily come by. If it 


short 


could 
still be a matter of popular acclama- 
lion, of popular love and devotion, 
then men would be talking about St. 
Vincent MeNabb already. 


I. Hyde Park, where he used for 
so many years to expound the truths 
of the Catholic Faith to London’s 
endless ¢ shuffling, cloth- 
capped listeners, holiness shining in 


rowds of 


his lean, raw-boned face, his few 
hair flying in 
cappa_ billowing 
out behind him, they remember him 
to this There, standing on a 
little portable platform, a crucifix 
by his side, not only speaking—-and 


says his biographer, “an 


sandy 
and 


strands of 
the wind his 


day 


he was, 
orator comparable to Lacordaire”’ 
bul the 
the Stations of the Cross, he was a 
familiar figure for the last quarter 
of a century of his life 

Soon after he died a Jew who had 
been a regular member 


wrott 


reciting rosary or leading 


of his audi- 
ence a book about him, with 
the title A Saint in Hyde Park. Now 
another has 
taken over the same pitch, speaking 
there the little wooden 
platform that Father Vincent used 
to carry London 


Dominican friar who 


from same 
under his 
arm, has been passing round forms 
of petition, 
that 


ucross 


signatures, 
Vincent 


collecting 


asking the cause of 


McNabb may be opened, in the hope 
that he may one day be beatified; 
that the saint of Hyde Park may be 
raised to the altars of the Church. 
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An the first full-length book 
about him has been published (Fa- 
ther Vincent McNabb, by Ferdinand 
Valentine, O.P.). The Provincial of 
the English Dominicans explains in 
a Foreword that this is not the “of- 
ficial” biography; that, it is under- 
stood, is being written by Father 
Bernard Delaney, who is at present 
serving in the South African Mis- 
sion of the English Dominicans. Fa- 
ther Delaney, indeed, has written a 
somewhat critical notice of Father 
Valentine’s book. It first appeared 
in the South African Catholic 
weekly, The Southern Cross, and 
now it has been reprinted in Black 
friars, the monthly of the English 
Province of the Order. “We 
praise the book,” says Father De 
laney, “as a magnificent collection 
of ‘MeNabbiana’’ but he 
writes: 

“Would that Father 
had denied himself amateul 
flights into the mysterious regions 
of modern psychology There 
is a disproportionate amount of dis- 
Father Valentine has a 
scrupulous regard for truth; but 
there is a danger of its becoming 
scrupulosity, in the technically 
theological sense of a fidgety exag- 


mus! 


also 


Valentine 
his 


section, 


geration of conscientiousness which 
may produce a distortion and give 
the portrait a twist of caricature.” 

“How Father McNabb himself 





Although there may have been an excuse 
for those who thought Father Vincent M« 
Nabb a mountebank, Michael Derrick shows 
that above all he was a man of God, a very 
and the most unforgettable 
Father MeNabb re- 
ceived the elder Derrick into the Church and 
was a frequent visitor at his home when 
Michael was a emall boy. Mr. Derrick is the 
author of The Portugal of Salazar, Eastern 
Catholics under Soviet Rule, Cardinal Mind 
szenty. Since 1938, he has been Assistant 


Editor of the (London) Tablet 


saintly friar 


character he ever met. 
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would laugh,” exclaims Father De- 
laney, and to that there can be no 
rejoinder, Other erities too 
regretted the “amateur flights” into 
psychology. But these “flights” as 
made in the endeavor to explain 
sides of Father MeNabb’s person 
ality which often puzzled his breth 
ren. They are evidence of the book’s 
candor. They that it is nol 
simply meant to build up Father 
McNabb as a saint. Father Valen 
tine is not afraid to let it be known 
how many there were, whether in- 
the Order or outside it, 
could not get on with him. He is 
not afraid to explain why this was 
so. It is the kind of book that could 
only have been written by a friar 
who had shared the 
through many years 


have 


show 


side who 


same cloister 


PF aruen McNaAbp received my fa- 
ther into the Catholic Church, at the 
London Priory at Haverstock Hill 
thirty years ago, and | remember 
him well, in those days, coming to 
our house in the country, wearing 
his Dominican habit, which was 
something very extraordinary to the 
country folk of not at all 
Catholic parts. He always walked 


those 


the three miles from the railway 


station. All 
wherever he 
after day 
London to engage 
ments, always wearing the habit. 

He took a two-hour walk 
London to hear confessions at a 
convent on the day after he had 
received the Last Sacraments in 
1943, when he had a cancer in the 
throat and knew he had only a few 
weeks to live. It 
that he lived so long, to a ripe 
seventy-five, and did not die of 
pneumonia long before, for he never 
changed his habit when he had been 


life he 
could, 
through 

his 


his walked 
striding 
the 


numerous 


day 


streets of 


across 


was astonishing 
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out in the rain; he 
windows of 


closed the 
unheated 


nevel 
his room, 
whatever the weather; and he never 
in his last 
Valentine, he 
whatsoeve! 


wore very many clothes 
Father 
nothing 

neath his habit. 


years, says 


wore under- 


iF was always a life of the great- 


est austerity There was a plain 
but he 
put it on the 
There 


never slept 


kitchen chair in his room, 
never sat on it; he 
table to serve as a book-rest 
bed, but he 
He slept always on the floor, 
which was of the plainest wood but 
was polished like old ivory by his 
cleaning of it; and he cleaned it 
literally with his own hands, using 
the side of a hand 
brush. His hands were as hard and 
worn as the floor itself. He used to 
sharpen his old-fashioned “cut- 
throat” razor on his bare hand. He 
never used soap for shaving; the 
skin, he said, provided natural oil 
enough; he simply swept the great 
blade down his cheek, with results 
which, if not always compl te, were 
adequate. 

He was thought by most people to 
possess impregnable health, and it 
will 


was also a 


in it 


instead of a 


come as a surprise lo many 
readers of Father Valentine’s book 
to find that that was by no means 
so. What he used to call bilious at- 
tacks “caused him much pain and 
suffering throughout his life” 

“It was generally thought to have 
been a kind of migraine. During 
these attacks he was a pitiable sight 
At the London Priory I often used 
to see him walking about 
wraith, attending to what duties he 
could, his face haggard and drawn 
He would 


place, 


like a 


stagger from place to 
himself by the 
walls, furniture or anything handy 


But nothing would induce him to go 


supporting 
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lo bed 
by his Superior.’ 


unless he were commanded 


= Father Valentine weighs in 


with one of his psychological cx 
“These 


which we 


planations dis- 


internal 
called mi- 
raine were bound up in his mind,” 
he writes, “with his childhood fight 


for recognition, and a 


orders have 


ssociated with 
his abiding sense of inferiority.” It 
but [ doubt it. In 
case, to quote Father Delaney, “sup 
posing he did have a 
lion, OF 


may be so, any 


mother fixa 
an inferiority complex, o1 
other 


psychophysical disorders, 


then? Would 
solve him, on psychological princet- 
ples, from the pride, etc., of 
he is accused?” 

The 


tine’s 


what not all this ab- 


which 
Fathes 


Father 
sses, of his tendeney 


Valen 
Vincent's 


evidence in 
book of 
natural weakne 
to arrogance and perhaps to pride, 
is Impressive because it enables one 
the whole life 
as a slow and painful but heroic and 
triumphant 


to read story of his 


conquering ol those 
The more 
the 


recoiled, 


weaknesses English his 


brethren were more instine 


tively they covered with 
English 


what 


before 
Vin 


embarrassment, 
they regarded as Father 
cent’s self-display. 

The psychology may or may not 
be important, but what is certainly 
much more important, if we are t 
Father 


his 


understand Vincent, is to 
and his 
He was Irish, and his bi- 


And he 


Preachers 


remember nationality 
vocation 
ographer is an Englishman 
belonged to the Order of 
Good preaching is always in a sense 


like acting. An 
cannot say lines if he is 


self display 


good 


actor his 


self-conscious or shy: nor can a 


preacher \ striking presence is an 


asset to an actor: it is a preacher's 


job too, to attract and to hold atten 
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Father Vincent would never 
have been offended if he had heard 
himself called theatrical. When he 
used to fall on his face and kiss the 
vround, as he constantly did in 
places that for some reason or an- 
other stirred him emotionally, he 
was being theatrical. The Christian 
pulpit and the Christian stage are 
historically the same. Father Vin- 
cent was always preaching, not only 
in the pulpit but in everything he 
did. There especially 
among the English, who find elo- 
quence and gesture “bad form” out- 
the pulpit, but for Father 
Vincent they lent emphasis to a 
lifetime’s preaching. 

He knew very well what some 
people always thought of him, On 
the day before he died he gave de- 
tailed instructions for his funeral 
instructions which in the event his 
Prior declined to carry out in full. 
It would have been a very curious 
funeral, with a builder’s truck as a 
hearse, to carry a coffin that would 
have been no more than a rectangu- 
lar box of the cheapest wood. And 
Father Vincent 
bed 

“I know what people will say. 
They will say that this is McNabb 
McNabb and 
one of his stunts. They will call it 
self-advertisement. McNabb = and 
The newspapers will 
come and take photographs. Show- 
ing olf. But it isn’t that, my dear 
Father, it isn’t that. All my life J 
have preached, and when I live no 
longer I shall still preach. I shall 
preach even with my dead body.” 


tion 


are some, 


side 


said on his death- 


and his tomfoolery: 


publicity. 


B, r it would be an impertinence 
for me to try to discuss the holiness 
of Father McNabb: nor 
to utter opinions about his qualities 


is it for me 


as a theologian or writer. I wish 
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only to say a little about what I for 
my part remember best: his views 
on social questions. 

One cannot get away from his 
holiness, of course, for everything 
started from there. His views about 
sociely grew out of charity and a 
love of humility, and were no more 
than the expression of a boundless 
love for the poor. It was when he 
was Prior of Woodchester, the beau- 
tiful novitiate in the Cotswold 
Hills, a young man in his thirties in 
the opening years of this century, 
that he began to interest himself 
actively in social questions, lectur- 
ing and writing. But it was in the 
last six years before the first World 
War that, Father 
“Father Vincent's 
became more and more 
with what would then have been 
called ‘advanced Socialistic ideas.’ ” 

He was then Prior at Leicester, in 
close touch for the first time in his 
daily work as a priest with the teem- 
ing population of a modern indus- 
trial city. His views began to startle 
some of the more conventional peo- 
ple in the parish; and it may be that 
they also surprised one or two peo- 
ple in the United States, where he 
spent some months in 1913. 

Moreover, Father Valentine goes 
on, “his views and his unequivocal 
and forthright manner of present- 
ing them were unacceptable in some 
.. ge 
was acclaimed by many as a great 
orator, until the lowering clouds of 
oflicial disapproval enveloped him 
by reason of his social teaching.” 
In The Tablet (London) of Jan. 31, 
1914, he had to defend himself: 

“x I am not, and I have never 
called myself, a Socialist. I am not 
even a politician, Never to my 
knowledge have I expressed a for- 
mal political opinion. .. . I 


says Valentine, 
teaching 


flavoured 


social 


higher ecclesiastical circles 


have 
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never said ‘Socialism was right.’ I 
have never ‘defended Social- 


isin 


Ton fact is that what seemed then 
like Socialistic 
would not today be recognized as 
Socialism at all. A 
science and a practical love of the 
poor were enough in those days to 
lead to talk of “Socialism,” which 
was, in short, often a meaningless 
term of abuse used to discredit 
anyone who threatened to disturb 
comfortable minds by telling men 
things that they did not want to 
know about the lives of abject pov- 
erty which millions of their 
trymen were living. 

No one ever called Hilaire 
a Socialist; yet Belloc was, 
Leo XIII, the chief formative influ- 
ence in Father McNabb’s social 
thinking in those years before the 
first World War. The two men met 
for the first time in 1911, the year in 
which Belloc, with the two Chester- 
ton bro hers, founded The New Wil- 
ness. The first number of that 
memorable weekly came out in June 
that year, and in August Father 
McNabb joined its contributors. As 
Father Valentine writes: 

“What they were striving to un- 
mask was one particular example 
of the social evil condemned by Leo 
XIII-——the social and political reign, 
that is, of the ‘few very rich men’ 
who were laying upon ‘the teeming 
masses Of the labouring poor a yoke 
little better than slavery itself’; and 
it was this which united Father 
Vincent, Belloc and Chesterton in a 
common purpose.” 

The quotations within that quo 
tation are from Rerum 
It is nonsense to talk these 
men as “Socialists.” They all spent 
a great part of their lives arguing 


“advanced ideas’ 


social con- 


coun- 


Belloc 
after 


Novarum. 
about 
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against Socialists. Father McNabb 
had his classic public debates with 
the real Socialists—Bernard Shaw 
and, later, John Strachey—and it is 
a defect in Father Valentine as a 
biographer that, living in the clois- 
ter, he did not know about these 


Hl owsvaa, during that war there 
came a new and equally strong in- 
fluence which had something much 
more like the authentic tinge of 
Socialism about it. That, I think, is 
something that has not yet been 
properly assessed. It was the influ- 
ence of the sculptor Eric Gill, newly 
received into the Church, and his 
friend H. D. C. Pepler. “One day,” 
writes Father Valentine, in the 
chapter about Father MeNabb’s 
years as Prior of Hawkesyard, in 
the first World War, “Hilary Pepler 
quietly announced that the revolu- 
tion against the money-groups could 
not be long delayed, and that he 
had already printed the bills to be 
posted on Tower Bridge in the event 
of a national uprising.” And: 

“I remember one student telling 
me what a blessing it was we had 
Father Vincent in the house. He 
meant, of course, that as our Su- 
perior, at any rate, was afraid of 
nobody, he was just the man to let 
loose among the neighbouring min- 
ers when they descended on the 
Priory for the massacre.” 

But I don’t think the student 
meant that. The blessing was not 
that Father McNabb was afraid of 
nobody but that he would be on the 
side of the miners. It would not be 
necessary for him to be “let loose” 
among them; he would lead them. 

The most astonishing thing about 
Pepler’s statement about the bills 
that he would post on Tower Bridge 
was that he made it in 1917, at the 


darkest time of the war. This was 


to be a “national uprising” against 
the war as well as against “the 
money-groups.” It was in March of 
that year, 1917, that Pepler went to 
Hawkesyard for the first time, in the 
company of Erie Gill; and he was 
received into the Church by Father 
MeNabb in October. By coincidence 
it was also in March that year that 
the Russian Emperor abdicated; the 
October Revolution followed, giving 
power to the Bolsheviks. No one in 
England then really realized what 
was happening in Russia, and it is 
probably fair to say that Pepler ex- 
pected something not altogethe 
dissimilar to happen in England. 


__ was a sense in which Gill 
and Pepler were Marxists; a sense 
in which the Distributist movement 
came to be Marxist. It accepted the 
Marxist diagnosis of the self-de- 
structive nature of capitalist so 
ciety; and this was something in- 
tellectual, and _ therefore more 
significant than the pragmatic be- 
lief in this or that measure of na- 
tionalization which Father McNabb 
may or may not have supported 
sarlier. Most of the Distributists, 
then and thereafter, became filled 
with an apocalyptic conviction that 
“the just round the 
corner, might come any day; and 
this was due much more to Gill, 
Pepler and Father McNabb than to 
Chesterton or Belloc. 

I remember 


crash’” was 


this myself very 
vividly from my schooldays, espe- 
cially between 1929 and 1931, when 
the great depression lent color to 
the view that capitalism could not 
survive, and when millions of hun- 
ger-marching unemployed made it 
seem that revolution was coming 
So far as the diagnosis went we 
were all schoolboy Marxists, differ- 
ing from the Marxists only in the 
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prescription. We were convinced 
that the was coming; that 
capitalism was self-destructive as 
well as wicked; that “the workers” 
had been exploited as wage-slaves 
for too long. We were all ready for 
the barricades, looking expectantly 
at the morning papers each day to 
see whether the tocsin had sounded 


crash 


Bas this was part of the back 
ground to the “back to the land” 
movement as Gill and Pepler and 
their “Ditchling Group” expounded 
it, and as Father McNabb expound 
ed it too. They did indeed hold that 
the restoration of an English peas 
antry was desirable for its own sake 
and because it olfered the best 
means of diffusing and distributing 
ownership; because it brought men 
back into contact with the realities 
of life, because large-scale industry 
was unnatural and inhuman; and 
Father McNabb and _ the 
Ditchling Group believed all these 
things. But they believed more 
They believed that a return to the 
land was not only desirable but nec 
essary; that it would prove to be the 
only way to live, and not merely the 
best way; the only way to avoid 
starvation, and very likely the only 
way to avoid the 
“national uprising” came 

Gill and Pepler, with their fol 
lowers, set their practical example 
at Ditchling, in a colony of crafts 
men. And Father McNabb’s alfec- 
tion for Ditchling became passion 
ate. “I loved Ditchling,” he 


SO Of. 


massacre when 


said 


L” 
mh 
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later, “with a love surpassing thal 
of women”; and on another 
sion he wrote of “the Ditchling | 
first knew, and loved 
tensity of a first love.” And he went 
on, in a which Father 
Valentine prints an enigmatic row 
of dots: “I can imagine that many 
a man marries the girl he loves not 
merely because he loves her but be- 
cause his love of her, or her love of 
him, has saved him from some fall 
...’ |T do not know from what 
fall he thought Ditchling had saved 
him, but nothing aroused deeper 
emotion in him. 


occa- 


with the in- 


context in 


I know this well, because my fa 
ther followed the same road to the 
Church, although he never went to 
live at Ditehling. Through Gill he 
met Pepler, through Pepler he met 
Father MeNabb, and through Fa- 
ther McNabb he came to the Cath- 
olic Church, My father likewise had 
by inborn temperament a readiness 
to believe that society was doomed, 
that the whole structure 
would collapse any day, and that the 
best thing to do, if one had a large 
family of small children, was to get 
away before it was too late. He too 
had been impressed by the Marxists, 
although he too regarded their solu- 
tions with horror. 

Father McNabb always regarded 
their solutions with the most pro- 
found But to me at least 
it seems that Karl Marx played a 
part in making him think the way 
he did. That was one of the para 
doxes of Father MeNabb 


social 


horror. 





High-Church High-Lights 


by GORDON 


Lo write about the High-Anglican 
attitude, that phenomenal state of 
mind which presumes itself to be 
orthodox in all that touches faith 
and order, and yet owes no obedi- 
ence, really, to any cathedra, an- 
cient modern, in its own 
rather involved reckoning, is an un- 
dertaking in which love’s labors are 
very apt to be lost. Those primarily 
concerned will not appreciate it, be- 
cause there is no way of pleasing 
them if their exact inexact) 
train of thought is not concurred in 
closely and the rest of the world is 
not greatly interested, it is to be 
feared, in the technical specialties 
which go to make up this particular 
type of religious expression. 

One can but try, in all charity and 
kindly feeling, to adduce certain 
elements which enter into the inter- 
esting picture and to assess, with 
whatever truth and 
sonal experience 


or save 


(or 


wisdom pel 
and intimate 
knowledge will afford, a somewhat 
complicated course of mental pro- 
cedures in relation to standards 
which Catholics, at least, must take 
for granted. 

For there are aspects of this men- 
tality which do not defy detection 
and which can be put down in black 
and white as a basis upon which the 
High-Anglican “position” 
structed and maintained. 


is con- 


There is, 


BODENWEIN 


for instance, that vast attachment 
which its adherents possess for the 
mother who nurtured them 
Common as is this instinet to most 
men of whatever persuasion, with 
the High Anglican the weightiness 
with which “Holy Church” enfolds 
him is something very special. It 
is not only being English in origins, 
often the that casts 
the spell upon him, but of belonging 
and appertaining to that inalienable 
respectability and * of 
in which the institution un 
mistakably excels. 


has 


us IS 8O case, 


“sense de 


” 
ceorum 


A restricted association with em- 
broidered frontals, 
pews 


upholstered 
and “two-candle” doctrine 
often will in later life give way with 
ease to more ample Anglican modes 
of thinking and acting—because of 
that very which is the 
inbred product of nearly any kind 
of Anglicanism, part and parcel of 
the not-too-sophisticated 
There is a venerable 
seemliness, a_ stately 


soul 
unction, a 
orderliness, 





The Church of England at the present mo 
ment is passing 


renders 


through a crisis 
Gordon 
obviously 
of the 


Bodenwein 


serious 
which particularly apt 
of the 
contradictory practices 
High-Anglican Mr 
B.A., 8.T.D., a former newspaper man, is a 
resident of Mexico 


lance writing 


Bodenwein’s examination 
and 


adherent 


where he i* doing free 
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here in these churchly 
which are not possible to 
and very difficult to give up and 
which in solemn moments such as 
that of a High-Church congress in a 
great cathedral or of a monarch’s 
coronation truly reach the stature 
of real grandeur. 

How often, in times of illness or 
distress, the Anglican adult recalls 
the light which streamed through 
the Victorian diamond-leaded glass 
of the church of his childhood, “the 
peculiar daylight which seemed to 
come from further than the light 
outside,” the Christmas decorations 
and those unforgettable hymns, the 
singsong of the catechism recited in 
shrill unison (theological ambigui- 
ties aside) puzzling over such 
things as who might be that “Old 
Man Kind” there mentioned the 
chanting of the Te Deum or the 
Psalms of Evensong or of Cranmer’s 
incomparable litany 
strangely enough, 
and consolation, representing as 
they do eternal verities, however 
vaguely realized, that lie beyond. 


precincts 
gainsay 


these things 
bring comfort 


a any attempt to understand, then, 


the ties that, in the face of what 
look like insuperable odds, continue 
to hold the High Anglican in status 
quo, there must be taken into ac- 
count at the beginning that extreme 
attachment which is of his very es- 
sence, forsaking which (for he will 
hardly in the future live in the 
shadow of Amiens or in the neigh- 
borhood of Maredsous) he will 
never, in the divine dispensation, 
find in any like measure again. 
Another especial “note” of An- 
glican solidarity is that known, eu- 
phemistically, as “comprehensive- 
ness,” a quality of which so many 
practical folk are immensely proud, 
but which the High Churchman, if 
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no more than from a sense of duty, 
must view, now and then, with some 
little conscientious The 
acceptance of this inclusiveness, 
indeed, while it may well be a mat- 
ter of profound amazement to the 
more logical world outside, is sine 
qua non for all good Anglicans 

The High Anglican, indeed, must 
be willing and ready to acknowledge 
as in good standing in the same 
body a majority of fellow believers 
who explicitly disagree with him 
upon those sacred truths which he 
holds to be utterly fundamental 
This rule applies not only to laymen 
but to prelates also and that such a 
situation of 
cepted with equanimity remains a 
difficulty which seems to boast no 
solution. 


concern. 


contradiction is ac- 


— S, arising regularly from time 
to time, in questions of discipline or 
dogma (about the Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, or the Bishop of Zanzibar, 
decisions of the Parliament or of 
Convocation, the implications of an 
amalgamated Church in India) are 
usually smoothed over with the as- 
surance that they will adjust them- 
selves in time, no matter what the 
immediate outcome, and that what 
is important at the moment is ac- 
comodation and accord. 

So it is that in one edifice candles 
are lighted to St. Ignatius of An- 
tioch, that eminent papalist, and 
but a block away another congrega- 
tion of the same communion says 
the Apostles’ Creed, when it does so, 
with supreme trepidation. So it is 
that at a famous seminary, which 
has given so many learned men to 
the clergy, the academic hoods 
which figure brilliantly in all ee- 
clesiastical functions actually de- 
note differences of opinion which 
range all the way from the ration- 
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alist and the agnostic to the ex- 
tremes of ritualistic piety and prac- 
tice. 

The holds true of those 
daily eucharistic celebrations where 
the views of the celebrants differ 
vastly from day to day as to the 
value and the validity of the acts 
they perform. This profound will- 
ingness to disagree upon essentials 
can be well illustrated by the true 
story of a vestryman in a High- 
Church parish who, in a moment of 
forgetfulness or of fond infatuation, 
married a woman who already had 
divorced two husbands and, when 
he found himself in clerical dis- 
favor, forthwith transferred his 
loyalties to another parish nearby 
where he was again elected a vestry- 
man, the views there on matrimony 
being much less strictly seriptural. 
It has frequently been proffered 
all that this is the 
sort of “bridge” the world needs in 
the cause of Church Unity, that this 
is the sort of harmonious divergence 
which should serve as a model in the 
modern ecumenical 


same 


in seriousness 


movement. 


I r must also be remembered, in any 


of 
Anglo-Catholic 
which he 
often has 
ground that religious ex- 
perience known as “conversion.” He 
from Protestantism, 
with its bleak paraphernalia of mis- 
understandings and 
the light of Catholic religion. He 
all at new 
viewpoint, historical and devotional, 
has enjoyed a magnificent illumina- 
tion mentally and affectively his 
entire being has, as it in a 
twinkling, been changed. The whole 
structure of his former prejudices, 
his built-up blindnesses—call them 


kind, 


give 


that 
him 
divisively 


+ 
L1ilsS 
(to 


SO 


discussion the 


the 
name pre- 


fers) as a close back- 


strange 
has passed 
into 


dislikes, 


has once discovered a 


were 


HIGH-LIGHTS 


what you will—like a house of cards 
has come down and he lives in a new 
and radiant world, enraptured in an 
exaltation and exuberance whose 
real and tremendous character has 
to be lived in order to be known. He 
has stepped suddenly into the mys- 
tic kingdom and in some meager 
measure is of that same company 
which includes Blessed John Ruys- 
broeck, St. Catherine de Ricci, Rich- 
ard Rolle of Hampole, St. Colette of 
Corbie, St. Teresa, Walter Hilton, 
Blessed Henry Suso, Dame Gertrude 
More. He has drunk, as it were, of 
the chalice of life, “gazed into the 
abyss of the infinite light divine,” 
and sings a lilting refrain with Jaco- 
pone da Todi: 


“love above all language 
goodness unimagined 
light without measure 
shines in my heart,” 


I, it any wonder that he is now 
more than attached to the 
Church into which he was born, that 
he regards defection from it as a 
disloyalty and a betrayal beyond 
compare? 

At this point it is that, usually, 
there develops a participation in the 
liturgy of the High-Church parishes, 
visits to a not distant metropolis 
where the splendor of a large Gothic 
church in the French manner is to 
be enjoyed—especially on occasions 
when there is an impressive proces- 
sion of visiting acolytes with much 
incense or on the chief feasts of the 
Christian calendar when admission 
is only by ticket and high mass 
strictly according to the Roman rite 
(but in the vernacular, to be sure) 
is observed to the accompaniment 
of violins and kettledrums. 

Be it in Boston or in Brooklyn, in 
Evanston, Milwaukee, or Fond du 


ever 
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Lac, the High-Church manifestation 
is substantially the same, isolated, 
eclectic, sui generis, artistically ad- 
mirable and, by and large, entirely 
incomprehensible to the rest of the 
world. If, indeed, it happens that 
some sort of mild interrogation is 
leveled at this curious transaction 
in a group whose official title con- 
tinues to be “Protestant,” certain 
exemplars across the sea may be 
cited as original prototypes—a fa- 
mous pioneer parish in High Hol- 
born or, maybe, an extremely spikey 
outfit in the East End of London, 
where the limitations of such 
menclature do not pertain. 


ho- 


How ver, it must not be thought 
for a moment that there is not to be 
found in 
genuine 

sense of 
Christian. 


these domains 
and a deep 
means to be a 
The testi- 
mony of numerous Anglican wor- 
thies, before and since the days of 
Pusey and John Mason Neale down 
to the devoted men of the present, 
stands as a 


sectarian 
spirituality 
what it 
Far otherwise. 


sign of singular sin- 
cerity and dedication. Most of all, 
the Anglican religious orders bear 
witness to the reality of sacrifice 
and worship which High Anglican- 
ism entails. Although they may 
sometimes show a certain reluc- 
tance to follow what they regard as 
purely “Latin” forms of devotion 
and are far from precise in the defi- 
nition of doctrines which they con 
sider ultramontane, they do present 
to the small world in which they 
move and have their being a picture 
of edification and wholehearted 
service, 

While it may be said that some 
sisters (who exemplify their ten- 
dencies by wearing as part of their 
gray garb a large rosary) in their 
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of “bounce,” on the whole the An- 
glican Religious exhibit a humble 
and austere way of life. If it is but 
just in this connection to refer to a 
congregation which has recently 
been founded in the city of broth- 
erly love, whose members wear a 
wintergreen habit and whose watch- 
word in the modern metaphor is to 
“fight,” it is of no less importance 
to recall once again the glamorous 
days of monastic foundation on the 
island of Caldey, now passed hap- 
pily, after many vicissitudes, into 
authentic history. 

Nor would any account of present 
day religious life in the Anglican 
communion be adequate without 
mention of the Franciscans on Long 
Island and of the Benedictine nuns 
of West Malling. The inclinations 
of these latter are noteworthy be- 
while pathetically flirting 
with well-disposed individuals of a 
foreign obedience (shades of the 
late lamented Abbé Couturier) they 
may appear on occasion rather too 
ready to look upon everything out- 
side their own very confined experi- 
ence as “controversial.” These ran- 
dom remarks can but touch, it is 
hoped understandingly, upon this 
pre-eminent feature of High-Church 
activity. 


cause 


Ax immense sense of adventure is 
part of the High-Anglican psychol- 
ogy. Are they not tilting continually 


with more windmills than Don 
(Quixote ever saw? They are “Cath- 
olic”’ but not “Roman,” they are 
adherents of the ancient heritage 
(as well as of the reformed one), 
they cling closely to the early Coun- 
cils (but not to the more recent 
ones), they believe all (or nearly 
all) the verities of revealed reli- 
gion and at the same time are pre- 


behavior seem to possess a good deal pared to hobnob with those who do 
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While 


defatigably 


not. some of them wait in- 
for corporate reunion, 
number are more than 
content to relapse, after any severe 
jolting, into an exclusively Anglican 
point of view. 

In bouts of “Roman 
fever” are to be combatted by flight 
in the same manner as temptations 
against faith and purity. To sustain 
his position the High Anglican has, 
of course, to take himself with great 


the greater 


any case, 


seriousness and does so, sometimes 
with chip on shoulder 
the world to convert his 
thesis and he first looks forward to 
converting his own dissident fellow 
churchmen. He has great hopes in 
the of and 
while there are some outward and 


He has, in- 


deed, to 


process “leveling up” 
visible signs of success along these 
lines, it would also appear to be the 
fact, in way of progress, that New 
York City has witnessed the forma 
tion of but one additional definitely 
High-Church parish in the last fifty 
years. 


’ 
‘Tw mentality of the High Angli 


can is something that outsiders have 


great difficulty in comprehending 
Catholics, generally, quite naturally 
fail to understand, Many persons, 
uninformed, think that the High- 
Anglican profession is no more than 
an imitation of the Roman Catholic 
and inquire petulantly why those 
who act in this fashion do not cross 
the Rubicon and go where they be- 
long. Would that it were as simple 
as that! 

But there is one thing, mark you, 
that the High Anglicans do not have 
to suffer in not being Roman Cath- 
They do not have the oppro 
brium of the lamentable episodes of 
human failure in the Church’s his- 
tory brought to their door. They are 
in no way responsible (for are they 


olies 
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not Anglicans?) for such wearisome 
complications as crusades, inquisi- 
tion, papal schism, witcheraft, Me- 
dici massacre and the general 
abuses which brought Luther like a 
lion to the work of reform. All they 
have to answer for is the bestial 
Henry, the crawling Cranmer, the 
ailing Edward, the scheming Cecil, 
the evil Elizabeth and a 
personal items like that. 


few other 


B. r it is to wonder, in the self- 
same breath, where the High Angli 
can would be today were it not for 
the contemporary Roman Catholic 
Church. For it is upon this body 
that for his inspiration he actually 
depends, when all is said and done, 
and it is here ((however clandes 
linely) he makes the comparison 
he wishes to form spiritual 
judgments or discover supernatural 
values in a wayward world. It may 
suit the purpose of the individual 
Anglican to say once in a while that 
the Church of England did well “to 
throw off the yoke of Rome.” But 
what woe would be that of the High 
Anglican 
absolutely 


when 


were he 
upon 
being for 


ever to be pul 
his own-——without 
any de 
spised divinely ordained center of 
unity! 


there reference 


The purpose here certainly is not 
to criticize, but to examine in a 
friendly manner some of the postu- 
lates of these fellow Christians, that, 
perhaps, they may be more widely 
and better understood. There should 
be to judge 
harshly for peculiarities 


no readiness them 
howeve! 
mistaken about questions of holy 
orders and apostolic succession they 
may be enter motives 


which do not and cannot appear on 


or into 
the surface, but to pray unceasingly 
for their conversion, and sincerely, 
“that all may be one.’ 
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BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


A, this will turn out to be a New Year installment, though I write it some 
weeks before the event, | may perhaps be permitted to leave the obscurity 
of current international questions to one side and concentrate on a subject 
which, | am sure, is at the heart of the great majority of my readers in 
this periodical. | mean what we in England call the “conversion of Eng- 
land” and what my readers in America will express by some other phrase. 
As it happens, I do not recall hearing the expression the “conversion of 
America,” though doubtless it, or some similar expression, is used 

The popularity with us of the phrase, the “conversion of England,” 
springs doubtless from both historical and geographical causes. England 
is a small country, easily encompassed by the imagination, and once it 
was a country outstanding for its Catholie faith. Obviously it is a great 
psychological help to see the apostolic bidding of our Lord in such vivid 
historical and localized terms. We are privileged to live in a country sown 
with monuments of our Faith. 


| REMEMBER last summer paying a visit to some relations in Lincolnshire. 
The family itself claims descent from Lady Godiva, and it has certainly 
lived from father to sons for over 600 years in one locality. Two near-by 
churches are filled with monuments and tombs of the family, the earliest 
of which were Catholic and, for a Catholic like myself, also descended from 
these ancestors, it is an extraordinary experience to fee! in such churches 
the actual living continuity with the Catholic past. 

Indeed, what a county Lincolnshire is for churches. Within a mile or 
two I counted no less than four, each a good deal larger than the average 
modern Catholic church in England; and one, at least, literally stood in the 
midst of fields with only a few houses in sight. Considering England's 
small population when such churches were built, what monuments of 
Catholic fervor they constitute! 


B. rl must not wander. The point I want to make is the value of seeing 
the general apostolic call in vivid and concrete terms, and how lucky 
English Catholics are to have the chance of being true heirs to the 
Faith which so obviously made their country. Yet despite this privilege, 





how little has been done—at 
until recent years—to take 
advantage of the fact. How rarely 
does one hear a sermon kindling the 
historical imagination of the peo- 
ple. How few are reminded that the 
beautiful, but alien, building a few 
hundred yards away once a 
shrine of the Sacrament 
wherein the Mass was daily cele- 
brated for all the people of the dis- 
trict. How often in the very town 
where lived and worked a 
canonized saint the modern Catholic 
church is dedicated to a French or 
Italian saint or to Our Lady under 
a title foreign in its very sound. I 
do not, of course, suggest that there 
is anything improper in this, but 
only that an opportunity of rooting 
the Catholic faith 
missed. 
| have 


any 
rate 


was 
Blessed 


once 


local has been 
this matter in 
terms which only refer to my own 
country, yet which underline an al- 
most unique opportunity of setting 
the apostolic call in concrete, visi- 
ble, practical terms. And I have 
done so because it seems to me that 
the problem of converting our 
neighbor, our country, the world it- 
self is too often thought of in gen- 
eral rather than particular terms 

These particular terms include 
two aspects. The first is the need to 
convert ourselves before we can ex- 
pect to convert others. The second 
is the need to study the problem of 
converting those among whom we 
actually live rather than the world 
in general. 


described 


A FEW weeks ago, I was asked to 
be one of four speakers at a rally 
for the “conversion of England” at 
One of 
my fellow-speakers was Group Cap- 


a well-known seaside resort. 


whose 
charity 


tain Cheshire, a 


practical 


man 
mission of 


very 
has 


caught the imagination of the whole 
country. Lam told that a TV feature 
in which he appeared and in which 
viewers were taken round one of his 
homes for disabled men obtained a 
favorable audience reaction second 
only to the Coronation itself, His 
presence on the platform ensured 
such a crowd at the Rally that the 
speakers had to double, speaking 
not only in an enormous cinema, 
but crossing over in turn to another 
hall filled by an overflow audience 
It is perhaps typical of feeling in 
this country today that all the 
speeches avoided general concep 
ceptions and theorizings to concen- 
trate on hard, simple, 
facts to concentrate in 
neighbor, 


practical 
fact on 
one’s whether in one’s 
parish or in one’s work. And if I 
may be allowed to refer here to 
something of what I myself said on 
that occasion, my excuse is in part 
at least the fact that what I said was 
largely based on an article written 
by that expert liturgist, Father 
Clifford Howell, S.J., which I had 
read some weeks before. 

Father Howell had made a point 
which struck me at the time as be- 
ing of extraordinary significance 
He pointed out that for about six 
centuries Catholics had only 
means of learning and deepening 
their faith. It was their attendance 
at and participation in the Mass. In 
those early days there were no Cath- 
Catholic books, 
magazines and papers, no Catholic 


one 


olic schools, no 





The apostolate is a concrete, nearby affair. 
To further it here and now, Michael de la 
Bedoyere underlines the necessity of first 
building a parish community life, a Christian 
life, based on a common participation in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Thus fortified, 
the majority of us busy, preoccupied Cath- 
olics could bring about results comparable 
to the early centuries of the Church. 
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organizations for this or that pur- 
pose, even no priests (or very few) 
trained in long philosophical and 
theological studies. Yet despite the 
absence of these advantages which 
seem to us so absolutely necessary, 
it was the Catholics of those days 
who founded Christendom The 
faith then spread like wildfire 
whereas today, despite all the help 
we have, we little 
and, to boot, lose many of our own 
people 


make progress 


Wii N I was reading Father How- 
ell’s article, I recalled the evidence 
of the Bishop of Berlin, Msgr. Wes- 
kamm, at the Lugano liturgical con- 
ference in 1953. He pointed out that 
under conditions of persecution the 
Catholic community had been forei- 
bly deprived of the aids we think 
What was he to do? 
“Our pastoral duty was clear,” he 
explained 


necessary 


“We had to make every 
effort to gather the individual faith- 


ful together and to incorporate them 
into the community of the Church 
Our task consisted therefore in 


gathering the many together, to 
awaken them spiritually, to bring 
them interiorly into contact with 
the life of the Church, and to build 
them into a congregation of Christ.” 

What was the result. “The former, 
often church-going 
is superseded by a conscious com- 
ing-together, inspired by the desire 
to become part of the assembly of 
God's people.” The loss of the luxu- 
ries resulted in a concentration on 
the essentials, with the result that 
in the adverse conditions of perse- 
cution the life of the Church 
actually strengthened. 

It would, of course, be foolish to 
deduce from all this that the Church 
today has no need of the complex 
and manifold that 


thoughtless, 


was 


organization 
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has gradually been built up to 
strengthen individual Catholicity 
and to meet the increasing dangers 
of a world filled with specious temp- 
tations against the faith and morals 
of the faithful. But it is surely rea 
sonable to infer that all the 
dental riches in the world cannot 
make up for weakness at the heart 
and that distraction from 
sential is dearly bought if thereby 
the essential 
priority. 


accel 


the es- 


loses its absolute 


ry 

a early Christians themselves, of 
course, trained under conditions of 
persecution, were thrown 
and that “themselves” 
was nothing less than the Mystical 
Body of Christ in that locality, in 
that parish, in that church 
was difficult and dangerous. 
munication across distances was 
rare and very slow. They had to do 
what the Bishop of Berlin in modern 
times had to do, build and 
solidify at the base by making real, 
visible and felt the local “assembly 
of God’s people” which is the Mys- 
tical Body, the Church, there in that 
parish. “Precisely as a result of our 
situation, we have become 
aware as never before that there are 
numerous positive possibilities of 
parish community life and of Chris- 
tian life as a whole that are inherent 
in the properly celebrated Sunday 
Mass,” Bishop Weskamm also re- 
ported. 

The Mystical Body of Christ, let 
us recall, is made up of the members 
of the Church, and those members 
are here and now individuals, fami- 
lies, neighbors forming actual par- 
around the 
vital and important the 
Christ-revealed structure of the 
Church as the Church, its daily liv- 
ing is on the ground-floor which for 


upon 
themselves 


Travel 
Com- 


also 


also 


ishes parish church 


However 
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you and me is in a certain concrete 
parish. It is 
there and nowhere else, for most of 


place and concrete 


us, that we can grow and learn to 
be living monstrances of Christ and 
we can only cause that radiance to 
be physically carried, as it were, to 
those we actually know or meet in 
our neighborhood or at our work. 


T 
HE practical question is: can most 


of us, humdrum, busy, preoccupied 
Catholics, carry out our Christ-bear- 
ing mission effectively 
fully oul 
mystical oneness together in hear- 
ing the Word of God, in the common 
the Sacrifice, and 
missionary action on oul 


unless we 


are made eonscious of 


participation in 
in that 
own environment and our own non- 
Catholic which would 
surely resulted in the 
the Church. 
Actually those of us who may feel 
that the Church itself to 
contemporary slowly 
learn with some surprise that less 


neighbors 
result as it 
early centuries of 
adapts 
needs too 
than a hundred years ago vernacular 
the Roman Missal 
were forbidden. Only in 1875 were 
they tolerated and only in this cen- 
tury encouraged. 


translations of 


This shows how 
there been, 
especially since St. Pius X and again 
in recent years when so many ex- 


much 


movement has 


periments have been made in ena- 
bling the faithful to carry away 
from the Sunday Mass a vivid sense 
of hearing the Word of God fo- 
gether and dedicating themselves 
with Christ to God and receiving 
back the food of life in the Blessed 
Sacrament together. 

Nevertheless, it is permissible 
for the layman who, after all, 
right within the world that is the 
field of the apostolate to pray. and 
work for a Sunday Mass which will 
do for this generation of free Cath- 


lives 
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olics what it once did for the early 
Christians and what it is doing for 
persecuted Catholics. Means are 
secondary and subject to experi- 
ment; it is the end that is important 
We must learn together and be in- 
spired again by the Mass, and this 
must mean hearing again the Word 
of God as expressed by the liturgy 
of that Mass. 

The prayers, the the 
saints commemorated, the epistle, 
the gospel—-we need to know 
know together 


psalms, 


and 
what they are, their 
We need to 
through hearing 
in our own language, through ex 
planation and topical sermon, if 
possible, through joining in together 
where the liturgy allows. And hay 
ing thus been prepared by the Word 
of God, we need to participate to- 
gether in the solemn phases of the 
Sacrifice. To take a simple ex- 
ample. What a difference it would 
for many if when the 
the commemora- 
tions for the living and the dead, 
another priest in the pulpit re- 
minded the congregation of their 
opportunity and perhaps suggested 
contemporary Church, 


history, their lesson. 


know this them 


make 
brant 


cele- 
pauses at 


needs of 
world and country. 

Many priests, I know, have been 
put off by discovering that the use 
of the Dialogue Mass makes little 
difference, People get used to it, 
But 
surely this or any other means has 
little value in itself. It is valuable 
only in so far as it is consciously 
directed to the great end, People do 
not change from one month to the 
next. It means long and careful 
training, endless repetition, con- 
linuing help. It means constantly 
keeping the end and object in view 
It may take months and even years 
to create a full realization in a con 


and no change is apparent. 
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gregation of what the Mass really 
is and means so that the full fruit 
is derived and a parish congregation 
itself to be the assembly of 
God's people, the Mystical Body, in 
action there in that place. 


feels 


Au this is the process of convert 
ing The 
converting others 


ourselves second phase 
or at least so be 
having as to prepare the way for 
the grace of faith which God alone 
can give-—needs no comment. It is 
simply the other side of the picture 
If we are changed, if we can be made 
the early Christians 
through the Mass, we cannot but be 
on the 


to resemble 
way toward changing our 
neighbors 

And this brings me back to where 


Winter M orning 


by DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


llow white, how white this world that lies 
Spread out before the children’s eyes: 
Cathedrals of the pine and fir, 

Castles of spruce and juniper 

Each standing tall and glittering, 

Splendor enough for any king. 


O children romping in the snow, 
Drink in this whitened moment 
The lift and swirl across your face 
Of every singing petal’s grace. 
Breathe deep this glory here and hold 
Its memory close till you are old, 

When snowflakes piling deep and deep 
Are but a coverlet for sleep. 
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I started from. The apostolate is a 
concrete, near-by affair. It is some- 
thing catching, and il is caught, not 
by the world at large, but by ou 
neighbor. Realizing that, we shall 
be moved to study neighbor- 
hood, our own people, with their 
special traditions and associations, 
of which we too are heirs. We shall 
root Catholicity in that particular 
country, that particular county, that 
particular town or village, which is 
the concrete field of labor willed for 
us by God, and for which we should 
have pride and love. 

A New Year is no bad moment to 
think of these things, and if we fee! 
we cannot ourselves do much about 
them, we can at least resolve to pray 
about them. 
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BY Robert Kass 


THE beginning of a new year always 
brings with it the inevitable listing of 
the outstanding films of the previous 
twelve months. Our listing is arranged 
not in any order of preference but al 
phabetically in two those 
from Hollywood and films 
from abroad: 

AMERICAN: Bad Day at Black Rock 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer); The Bridges 
at Toko-Ri (Paramount); The Desper 
ate Hours (Paramount); East of Eden 
(Warner Bros.); Oklahoma! (Magna 
Theater Corp.); The Private War of 
Major Benson (Universal-Internation- 
al); A Man Called Peter (20th Century- 
Fox); Marty (United Artists); To Catch 
a Thief (Paramount); Trial (Metro 
Goldwyn-Mayer). 

From Aprnoap: Court Martial (Kings- 
ley-International); The Divided Heart 
(Republic) ; Gate of Hell (Edward Har- 
rison Release); The Heart of the Matter 
(Associated Artists); Lease of Life 
(1.F.E. Releasing Corp.). 


sections 
the best 


THE PRISONER is a tautly-made ac 
count of brainwashing as it is prac- 
ticed by the Communists throughout 
the world today. Its protagonists are 
a Cardinal of an unnamed satellite 
country and his inquisitor, a skilled 
lawyer who was once a doctor. The 
game of wits which these two play has 
all of the precision and fascination of 
a chess match between expert oppo- 
nents. Since there is no physical tor- 
ture, no drugs, it is the Cardinal’s 
mind for which the two men wage 
such a flerce battle. But as the struggle 
goes on, a subtle change takes place in 
their positions—the Cardinal, though 
degraded and disgraced in the public 
eye, emerges the victor while the tri- 


umphant interrogator realizes in «de 
spair that he is indeed the weaker man. 

Whether brainwashing as it is de 
tailed in The Prisoner is subject matter 
which the average filmgoer will accept 
even in the broadest sense of the word 
“entertainment” is, [I think, rather 
doubtful. But those who will have the 
patience to sit through this extraordi 
nary film will find themselves amply 
rewarded, It is necessary in The Pris- 
oner to attend very carefully to every 
word which is spoken since none is 
wasted in the verbal jousting. Parrying 
with each other are Alec Guinness as 
the strong-minded man of God and 
Jack Hawkins as the wily spokesman 
for the State. It is virtually impossible 
not to be drawn completely into their 
tentative thrusts and questioning to 
find each other out. The film reaches 
a stirring climax when at last the in 
quisitor pounces upon the momentary 
exposure of the Cardinal’s one weak 
ness. From here on the pendulum 
swings differently, the conclusion is 
inevitable, the interrogator’s job is al 
most done by then, and yet it is the 
prelate himself who ultimately has the 
upper hand. 

I recommend that thoughtful film- 
goers among you see The Prisoner 
twice, once for its excellence as a piece 
of movie-making crisply directed by 
Peter Glenville, and a second time for 
its provocative presentation of Catho 
lic philosophy locked in a deadly fight 
with modern psychology. 

Alec Guinness who has on compara 
tively few occasions in his film career 
essayed serious roles is splendid as the 
tormented prisoner, a role in which he 
realizes every subtle inflection and 
shading of the Cardinal's complex 
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character. Jack Hawkins’ part is 
equally taxing since he must remain an 
understandable human being while 
performing duties which require that 
he shed every vestige of compassion 
and feeling. There is some nonsense 
added in the background to give the 
suggestion of a love story but this is 
mere spurious adornment to what is 
foremost and always a battle of intel 
lects.._Columbia. 


THE TENDER TRAP several 
good points which are surprising in a 
film as flip and sophisticated as this 
one. Among them, it says that the 
fruits of a selfish, amoral life are not 
always as sweet as expected; that 
career-minded girls who leave the 
“normal” backgrounds of small towns 
to come to New York would better have 
stayed home and found useful lives as 
wives and mothers; that, although the 
grass is always greener, etc., there is 
much to be said for the conventions by 
which most of us abide. However, the 
innuendo with which all of those co 
gent arguments are overlaid is such 
that it makes The Tender Trap a film 
almost impossible to recommend. It 
has such a circus making fun of mar 
riage and convention that by the time 
the moral is reached, few are likely to 
be convinced by trusty 
as this movie 


makes 


such maxims 


purports to encourage 


The dialogue is racy, often risqué, and 
everyone takes such a warmly tolerant 
attitude toward casual sex that the un 
wary are quite likely to stumble into 
what this film itself is, a tender trap. 

This is not to say that the picture is 
not an expert one of its type, for in 


deed it is. It is inecisively performed 
by a quartet of bland comedians 

Frank Sinatra as a Manhattan bachelor 
who has, as he says, 496 girls just dy- 
ing to come to his penthouse apart 
ment to do chores for him; Debbie 
Keynolds as a would-be actress who'd 
rather give up a promising career in 
favor of a home and children; David 
Wayne, Sinatra’s school friend, who 
has left a wife and kiddies home in the 
Midwest to visit his old pal; and Ce 
leste Holm, a small-town girl turned 
thirty-three, who finds herself without 
what she really wants, marriage and a 
family of her own. None of them has 
ever performed more smoothly nor had 
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such gleaming, scintillating dialogue 
put into their mouths. But this is a 
deceptive little number, recommended 
with extreme caution. Vetro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. 


KISMET, which is based on a musical 
extravaganza that is founded on an 
antique play which once starred Otis 
Skinner, is the same plodding camel 
it was on the stage. Of 
melodies of 


course, the 
Alexander 
still shimmer, and the lyrics of Robert 
Wright and Forrest have a 
pleasant sound, but the book is creaky 
and tiresome. It has to do with a cun 
ning beggar and his beautiful daughter 
who roam about the winding streets of 
old Baghdad pilfering what they can 
until he manages to worm hi into 
the service of the unscrupulous Wazit 
of the Imperial Palace. The Wazir’ 
wife is not the beggar’ 
charms and she keeps him one leap 
ahead of the executioner’s knife. The 
daughter, in the meantime, has taken 
up with a gardener who turns out to be 
the Caliph in disguise. A dozen 
din melodies later, identities are stil 
getting mixed and the plot is nowher: 
near being unsnarled. 

Only the music in Kismet keeps i! 
from being a total loss and, fortunately 
there is plenty of it ren 
dered with vigor and charm by How 
ard Keel as the beggar, Ann Blyth a 
his daughter, Dolores 
Wazir’s seductive wife, and Vic Da 
mone as the Caliph. If you are one of 
those theatergoers from coast to coast 
who sat enthralled through Kismet, | 
imagine you will experience no pain 
during this lavishly-mounted Cinema 
Scope bauble which, for all its painted 
backdrops, has an awfully 
sound. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
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LUCKY KID is a British technicolor 
film which creates such a vibrant back 
ground that its characters are all but 
swallowed up by it. The setting i 
London’s Petticoat Lane district, som 

thing akin, perhaps, to the New Yor! 
Ghetto in which dozens of colorful 
merchants, peddlers, salesgirls, sport 
ing types, and assorted dreamers con 
gregate. In their midst is an 
tive child, Joe, who sees and 
understands all the 


imacgina 
vaguely 


unrealized hope 
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and frustrations of the adult world 
around him and tries to help his 
friends. Having been told that a uni 
corn in a magic beast which can grant 
all wishes, the boy 
with when he 
single horn. 


is almost delirious 
finds a kid with a 
Because of his faith in the 
legendary powers of the unicorn, those 
in Petticoat Lane keep the illusion 
ilive for Joe and, oddly enough, many 
of the boy’s fondest wishes do, in a 
roundabout way, come true. 

Unfortunately, though, through this 
maze of vivid atmosphere, the human 
element rather blurred. Charac- 
ters peek out at us from time to time 
but they never emerge with clarity or 
definition. Young Jonothan Ashmore 
is another of those remarkably talented 
English youngsters who can appar 
ently act rings around adults with dec 
experience. Celia Johnson is 
patient mother, waiting for her 
husband to send for them from South 
Africa; Joe Robinson is a body-builder 
vith dreams of becoming “Mr. World,” 
whose girl friend (Diana Dors) is im 
patient to get married; and David Kos 
off is the kindly Jewish tailor with 
whom Joe and his mother board. 

Lucky Kid has many flashes of ten 
derness and a bit of the enchanting 
fantasy which were in Wolf Manko 
witz’ original novel, but the director, 
Carol Reed, allowed his film to get 
submerged in too much detail.—Lopert 
Film Release. 


wy 


gets 


ides of 
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rHE NIGHT MY NUMBER CAME UP is 
ilso an English film, this one with su 
pernatural overtones. In it a British 
oflicer has had in 
his friends crashed 
over a remote section of Japan in a 
DC-3. Those to whom he tells this story 
scoff at the idea but then, oddly 
enough, in the days that follow, every 
detail of dream begins to 
true, the precise number of 
passengers in the plane and to the 
hifting weather conditions. The de 
velopment of the story is generally en 
and one is, naturally, in 
trigued to find out whether the end of 
the dream will be followed through in 
the ultimate fate of the plane and its 
passenger 
Although 


visely 


dream he 
several of 


relates a 
vhich 


his come 


dow n to 


“grossing 


director Leslie Norman 


varies his camera angles at fre 
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quent intervals to make fullest use of 
the interior of the plane where most of 
the action occurs, he never entirely 
overcomes the cramped feeling which 
is inevitable when a story is confined 
to a single set. The actors, however, 
lend variety and distinction to their 
characterizations which help enor 
mously to make the film more interest- 
ing than it might seem. Michael Red- 
grave, Sheila Sim, Alexander Knox, 
and Denholm Elliott are most promi- 
nent and excellent they are, too 
Continental Distributing Inc. 


HEIDI AND PETER is a long-winded 
sequel to last year’s Heidi which was 
also made in Switzerland. In this one, 
Heidi is still bound up in the cares and 
woes of her invalid friend Clara who 
lives in Frankfurt. It takes an awful 
lot of wishing to get Clara into the 
Alps where she meets Heidi's grizzled 
grandfather and her schoolmate, Peter, 
who doesn’t like Clara 
takes up too much of 
time. There 
Clara’s 


she 
Heidi’s spare 
is a lot of cackling from 
strait-laced companion, § a 
maiden lady, and a good deal of dev 
ilry from Peter to fill in the barren 
stretches in the story. For a climax, 
a resounding mountain storm almost 
Clara witless but then there 
comes that happy ending with every 
body in the cast beaming ruddy good 
spirits and joviality as the healthy 
Clara goes back to dreary old Frank 
furt and Heidi and Peter return to 
cavorting with the goats. 

The kiddies may wallow in this Eng 
lish-dubbed mountain idyl but you 
adults are going to find it awfully tenu- 
ous at times. I suggest that the pro 
ducers leave Heidi and her pals alone 
for a while—-a long while, unless they 
can come up with a better-constructed 
story than this one.—Unilted Artists. 
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GOOD MORNING, MISS DOVE takes the 
conventional Hollywood attitude to 
ward school teachers: that they are, 
beneath their chalky exteriors, very 
human, lovable types who regard very 
seriously indeed all the problems, aca 
demic and emotional, of 


their young 


charges. The lady here is a prim spin 


ster who rejected romance because she 
had to work to pay off her father’s 
shortage at his bank. Miss Dove teaches 
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the sixth grade for the next thirty 
years or so and, in her time, she runs 
up against all sorts of pupils. When 
she is unexpectedly hospitalized, the 
whole town pulls out its handkerchiefs 
and waits in silent prayer outside het 
window. In the interim, we are treated 
to several flashbacks which attempt to 
give a cross-section of the influence of 
Miss Dove on half a dozen representa- 
tive students, along with a_ few 
glimpses of her own personal life. 

A lot of this is soap-opera of the most 
outrageous sort but done with enough 
tender nostalgia to keep you lulled into 
sitting quietly. Jennifer Jones is at 
times rather annoying in her Victorian 
preciseness as the unruffled Miss Dove. 
I'd have liked, just for contrast, to see 
her lose her temper once or sit back 
and let loose with a resounding belly 
laugh. However, that might disrupt the 
whole Hollywood scene since out there 
teachers are apparently perpetually 
soft-spoken and Lord knows they 
never have any fun. HKobert Stack, 
Peguy Knudsen, and Chuck Connors 
(who is especially good) fore 
most among Miss Dove's 
20th Century-Fox, 


products. 


ALL THAT HEAVEN ALLOWS is a 
richly sentimental film about a fortyish 
widow with two grown children, col- 
lege students, who kick up the most 
ridiculous objections when Mother an- 
nounces that she wants to marry the 
handsome gardener, several years her 
junior. Also an alarming number of 
the widow's friends look down their 
noses at the proposed alliance (al- 
though why she should pay the slight 
est attention to any of them evaded me 
completely). Before long, the hard 
pressed heroine is tearfully renouns 
ing her lover. A near-fatal accident on 
his part opportunely restores her to 
her senses, especially when her rather 
inconsiderate offspring both blithely 
announce that they are running off on 
their own, he on a fellowship to Eu- 
rope, and she to get married, 

his lachrymose tale permits Jane 
Wyman to suffer dreadfully through 
an hour and a half, a job which she 
does with more genteel anguish than 
we used to expect of Norma Talmadge 


or Lillian Gish in the silent era. But 
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neither Miss Wyman nor her movie is 
silent and she can sniffle audibly with 
violins purring sweetly on the sound 
track. Rock Hudson is her good-look- 
ing expert on horticulture and he suf- 
fers a lot too, especially after he has 
converted a ramshackle old barn into 
the sort of dwelling which would have 
the editors of Better Homes and Gar 
dens snapping their color cameras in 
every cozy corner. Actually, this con- 
fection is not quite so hopeless as it 
sounds because it has a fundamentally 
sound idea behind it. Just too much 
granulated sugar and egg whites went 
into mixing the batter.-Universal-in 
lfernational, 


MAN WITH THE GUN is a lean Western 
which wastes no dialogue in spinning 
its story of a _ professional “town 
tamer” who rides into a two-by-four 
prairie settlement terrorized by a ruth- 
less gambler who has a habit of shoot 
ing up venturesome citizens who cross 
him and, on occasion, burning their 
homes to the ground. With some re- 
luctance, the townspeople elect the 


newcomer to the job of getting rid of 


the octopus clutch of their self-im- 
posed dictator. Since the crusty hero 
plays as rough as the despot, there is 
much blood-letting and an incredible 
amount of destruction around Sheri- 
dan City before justice prevails once 
again. 

This unpretentious but most absorb- 
ing thriller has been put together by 
Samuel Goldwyn, Jr., who obviously 
picked up the essentials of slick movie- 
making from his dad, an expert in the 
field. The photography is stark and 
unsparing to blend in with the plot 
Robert Mitchum makes a most credible 
deadly peacemaker and he is extremely 
well abetted by Jan Sterling as his 
estranged wife, Henry Hull as the 
vacillating town marshal, and Karen 
Sharpe and John Lupton as a pair of 
fearless young people who want to get 
married amid all the mayhem.—Uniled 
irtists. 

* * * * 
AS the months roll by and television 
expands its wonders to the field of 
compatible and trans-oceank 
transmission, a depressing trend be 
comes more apparent in the medium 
the tendency to film the more impor 


color 
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tant shows. From the very beginning, 
the advantage which TV had over the 
motion picture was its sense of im- 
mediacy and the knowledge that these 
were indeed live performers acting at 
the moment you were watching them. 
There was a kind of electricity on the 
channels as one looked at these people 
trying to do their very best in this 
do-or-die medium and one felt, with 
them, the enormous sense of satisfac- 
tion when the performance was a good 
one. This identification with the actors 
is absolutely foreign to the motion pic 
ture where every scene is carefully 
edited and spliced, where there are so 
many takes and re-takes that there is 
never a blemish evident in any per- 
formance. 

But of late television has been taking 
the easy road, especially the high- 
priced comedians like Bob Hope, Mil- 
ton Berle, Betty Hutton, and many, 
many others. I suppose that to these 
people the prospect of springing some 
morsel of humor on a live audience 
and possibly meeting with dead silence 
is a risk too frightening to take and so 
they resort to filming their shows, try- 
ing them out in front of a selected audi- 
ence, later cutting and editing, and 
even adding “canned” laughter where 
necessary. If this is true, then I 
that we of the mid-twentieth 
not produced a very sturdy or 
venturesome breed of clowns. In the 
old days of vaudeville, live actors came 
out on stages and performed in front 
of live audiences. They learned in a 
hurry that they were as good as their 
material and their delivery If they 
intended continuing in their chosen 
profession, they worked and worked 


fear 
century 
have 


hard to master the intricacies of stage 
presence, expert timing and, above all, 
of knowing how to grasp an audience 
and hold it in the palm of their hand 


That 
atrical history 
Clark, Fanny 
and Dale. 
tecently the Miss 
Hutton took to lambasting the 
who didn’t like her last show—on film, 
incidentally. It appears that Miss Hut- 
ton never thinks of blaming herself 


great comedians in the- 
Will Rogers, Bobby 
Brice, Ray Bolger, Smith 


Rave us 


getty 
critics 
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for her lack of success so far. After 
her initial TV appearance which drew 
hisses not only from the critics but 
also from audiences, Miss Hutton “re 
tired” from show business in some- 
thing of a huff. A healthy fee and un- 
bounded confidence in herself evi- 
dently induced her to favor us with a 
“comeback.” Still dizzy in the head 
from the accolades heaped upon her 
from her heyday in movies, Miss Hut- 
ton evidently expected that her name 
alone' would cast some sort of spell 
over TV audiences (and critics) and 
that they would tear down the goal 
posts in her honor no matter what she 
did. Even on film, with every advan- 
tage possible in her favor, Miss Hutton 
failed to make a dent the second time. 

All of this leads me to wonder 
whether our comedians of today just 
aren't able to compare with 
yesterday. We live in an 
speed makes heads spin 
we make “stars” out of newcomers too 
soon and they are simply unable to 
stand up to any genuine test of their 
talents. But they will never gain the 
experience they need by retreating 
from live audiences and hiding behind 
a can of celluloid. 

In the end, all that television will 
do is to cater to our lazier instincts, 
making us reluctant to leave comfort- 
able chairs to seek better entertain- 
ment elsewhere. They will offer noth- 
ing more vital, more alive than what 
the movie house around the corner has 
to show--—canned film. If that is to be 
the case, then surely the cinema pal- 
aces themselves with their super-elabo 
rate wide-sereens and audio miracles 
are far preferable to the cramped 
dimensions of a 21” panel in our TV 
How stupid of television to turn 
its back on its most saleable com 
modity—its live performers with the 
excitement of seeing seasoned per 
formers and hard-working newcomers 
coming out on stage and proving to 
millions of viewers that they 
able of standing—or falling 
own without any help from a 
happy film editor or a gadget-con 
scious technician ready to uncap a 
drum of phony laughter. 
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BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


THE LARK.—On June 25, 1956, a me 
morial window will be unveiled in the 
restored Cathedral of Rouen, a agift 
from a British Committee, organized in 
1931, to offer reparation to St. Joan of 
Arc, burned by English soldiers in 
1431 after her condemnation by 
clesiastical court whose verdict was 
annulled in 1456. Four hundred and 
sixty-four years later, Joan was canon 
ized. L’'Alouette, by Jean Anouilh, 
was translated for the London produc 
tion of May 11, 1955, by Christopher 
Fry. For New York, Lillian Hellman 
has made a far less voluble version in 
clean, crisp English without a trace of 
Gallicism, even Rheims 
“Rheems.” The drama, conceived out 
of time, centers on the Trial which is 
played on a bare stage on different 
levels against a soft, misty gray fog into 
which the courtroom 
solve when Joan recalls the story of 
her life with the well-known scenes 
and one unusual one of her riding out 
to battle with La Hire. 

Joan, herself, is not this time the 
strong girl who could fit into a man’s 
suit but a child. She is a small shep- 
herdess who dances as she_ sings, 
beaten by her father, comforted by her 
mother, ragging her brother, whee 
dling De Beaudricourt and sniffing the 
morning air as she jogs along on het 
horse. She seems very small and very 
alone when she sits with head bowed 
on her stool surrounded by clerical 
V.LP’s and, as always, the answers 
which best confute the theologians 
are the few actually taken from her 
own testimony. Julie Harris plays Joan 


an ec 


becomes 


characters dis- 


Wyatt 


with quickening intensity. A thin, un 
beautiful girl with a rather hard voice 
she is able to spark the 
As with Marceau, het 
is magnificent. 
Unfortunately Anouilh has rewritten 
the Trial to suit his own purpose; ap- 
parently a political purpose; substitute 
Pétain for Cauchon and his concilia 
tory speeches could be the head of the 
Vichy Government pleading the cause 
of collaboration with the soul of Fre« 
France (Joan). To give substance t 
this allegory, however, Anouilh wa 
forced to distort historical truth. Cau 
chon, a really despicable character, is 
made kindly and sympathetic and the 
real villain is the Spanish Inquisitor 
As a matter of fact, the only represen 
tative of the Inquisition was a timid 
man, Le Maitre, from the diocese of 
touen, who so disliked the whole dirty 
affair that he did his best to resign 
before the Trial opened. Cauchon was 
in command and he and Le Maitre 
were the only qualified judges present 
Anouilh has invented a new 
heresy for which Joan is denounced by 
his Inquisitor —the love of Man. Thi 
is made to appear a dangerous virtue 
on the ground that love of Man ex 
cludes the love of God! Thus Anouilh 
tries to go one step further than Shay 
who wished to show Joan as the first 
Protestant. Anouilh identifies her with 
the “Natural Man” and even has his 
Inquisitor declare that the theological 
virtue of Charity does not include love 
of one’s neighbor. 


vhole stage. 


very smallness 


also 


Phere is no space 
here to discuss what Anouilh means by 
the “Natural Man” or his 


nonsensical 





denial of one of the 
Christian Doctrine. 
that he is as 


fundamentals of 
We can only add 
unfair as Shaw in omit- 
ting Joan’s demand to have her case 
judged by the Pope. That it was not 
heeded at once invalidated the Trial. 

St. Joan was a very sound theologian 
and had the authority of St. Thomas 
in following the dictates of her own 
conscience in refusing to deny her 
Voices. What is also completely out of 
character in Anouilh’s script is 
weighing stodgy old age with heroic 
death before she decides to be true to 
herself and deny her abjuration. But 
then she adds, “God, when You're si 
lent You have the most certain trust 
in us. It is the time when You let us 
take on everything alone. Well, | 
take it on, O God. I give Joan back to 
you.” 

The English soldier still bends two 
twigs together to make a cross but the 
stake, which was on stage in Paris and 
London, is offstage in New York. 

Kermit Bloomgarden offers a 
duction which is superb in its sim 
plicity; magical lighting by Mielziner, 
a score by Leonard Bernstein and cos 
tumes by Alvin Colt in the 
shades of memory. For some reason 
Joan’s traditional white and gold stand 
ard is now bright blue, and Joseph 
Anthony, the director, has violated an 
other tradition in eliminating Joan’s 
famous recognition of the Dauphin 
from among the courtiers at Chinon, 
which is in the script. Otherwise, Mr. 
Anthony’s direction and 
equally fine. 

Boris Karloff 
old man in anguish conflicting 
loyalties. He never gave a better per 
formance. The Earl of Warwick in the 
brilliant hands of Christopher Plum 
mer is the implacable fore: 
behind the Trial; a well-bred brut 
who respects Joan’s courage and is 
horrified at his soldiers’ misconduct 
toward her. Paul Roebling is the gangly 
Dauphin and Bruce Gordon, La Hire. 

Anouilh’s drama does not end with 
the burning but with the Coronation. 
Joan in her bright armor with 
standard. “Joan at Rheims in all 
glory. The true end of the story is a 
kind of joy—the lark singing in the 
sky Joan triumphs over An 
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THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE, The 
brightest jewel in the two programs 
succeeding the triumphant Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, was a deliciously deli 
cate trifle by Marivaux, Arlequin poli 
par lamour, half ballet, half panto- 
mime with spoken words and songs, 
created for the Italian Comedians who 
had their theater in Paris in the eigh- 
teenth century. So famed was Mari- 
vaux for the light grace of his man- 
nerisms that the verb “marivauder” 
and “marivaudage” are now to be 
found in a French dictionary. As pre- 
sented by the Comédie, the harlequin- 
ade is Watteau brought to life but Wat 
teau in Italinate form, as witness the 
little shepherdess with her big round 
felt hat and the lute players in their 
striped silks and equally round 
with soft crowns, 

The charming musical score by M 
Cadou, the conductor, had the wistful- 
ness of fairyland—-a fairyland in gris 
aille by Bertin. The background was a 
Watteau landscape with a stone bridge 
and marble seat in the foreground and 
down stage a pair of termes, Bacchus 
and Pan, in greenish gray, who seemed 
© inanimate as busts on their pillars 


hats 


that it was eerie to have them expose 


their legs in a dance. It is a Titania 
and Bottom tale of a fairy queen who 
her sleeping Harle 
quin, a clumsy lout who, instead of 
absorbing the graces of the Court, 
chooses as his love a mere shepherdess 
rhe Queen in gray taffeta with a black 
walking stick as her wand was as 
stately as the shepherdess was shy. As 
Harlequin, Jacques Charon proved 
himself as expert a dancer as a finished 
comedian, Arlequin poli par lamour 
embodiment of three centuries 
of graceful art. It will live in graceful 
memory. 


loses heart to a 


is the 


4 HATEFUL OF RAIN, 
and melodrama real 
importance in alerting us to the hor 
rors of the narcotic trade now carried 
on in our own city. Terrible as is this 
glimpse of it there are, no doubt, many 
other even more terrifying 
The victim in Hatful of Rain is Johnny 
Pope, an ex-GI who involuntarily be 
a drug addict after hospitaliza- 
tion in the Pacific Johnny 
kept his secret from his wife 


This breathless 


sordid has some 


aspects 


came 
area, has 
who is 
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agonized over his moodiness, his los- 
ing job after job and his strange ab 
sences. Johnny tries to convince her 
that there is no other woman and to 
keep up a front before his father who 
has come up from Florida on a visit. 
Polo Pope, Johnny’s brother, is his 
only confidant. Polo had been with 
Johnny when he locked himself up in 
a hotel room for three days without 
any dope but Polo says he could nevei 
go through with that again 

Now they have both come to the end 
of their financial resources for nat 
cotics ruinously expensive yet 
Johnny must have his shot--what can 
he do about it? “Easy,” says the dope 
peddler and slides him a revolver. The 
incarnation of evil is the sleek young 
man in dark glasses with two hu 
man gorillas who slide up and 
fire The “heat” is on 
ever, in the city and they are 
for Westchester with a victim, a 
young girl. Johnny finds he can’t use 
the revolver and he is caught in a con 
vulsion at home and 
wile 

Ben Gazzara makes 
the agony which 


are 


down 
how 
making 


escapes. 


is found by his 


fearfully vivid 
overtakes a “junky 

without a drug. The audience is given 
some comfort when Shelley Winters 
who plays with warmth and forceful 
ness the loyal wife, overrules her fa 
ther-in-law and Polo and calls the po 
That means that Johnny will be 
and that 
with his 


lice. 


ent to the proper hospital 
there is a good chance that 
wife’s help, he may be cured. 

Complications are added to the story 
by father and son reactions and Polo's 
struggle to be loyal to his brother when 
it comes to his neglected sister-in-law. 


There are no dull moments but many 
painful ones in a Hatful of Rain 1/ 
the Lyceum. 


THE VAMP. Charles Weidman’s 
dance fable, Flickers and Jerome Rob 
bins’ Mack Sennett ballet were full of 
fun about the silent films which seems 
somehow to have been mislaid under 
the elaborate extravagance of this 
John Latouche musical. But it may 
have appeal for anyone who fancies a 
blown-up comic strip. It is a great 
pity that instead of exploiting the far 
cicality of Carol Channing someone 
doesn’t recognize the warm human 
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quality behind her saucerish ocular 
make--up as, with a better understand- 
ing of true nonsense, she might have 
easily played the part of another Andy 
Griffith (No Time for Sergeants). Pure 
caricature grows heavy as scenes suc- 
ceed each other but had Flora Weems, 
the innocent drudge of a farm in the 
Bronx, been established a real char- 
acter from the start, her subsequent 
metamorphosis into a reluctant Theda 
Bara might have had a moment or two 
of genuine emotion which the 
broadest farce demands. 

As it is now The Vamp’s real story 
is as artificial as its films. Act I shows 
Flora’s home farm in the Bronx in- 
vaded by a bankrupt film company 
who take hasty shots of Flora’s irate 
father and stage a shotgun wedding 
between Flora and the hero which 
Flora takes to be genuine, and she in 
vades Fourteenth Street in her search 
for her missing husband. Tricked into 
a contract she Star Vamp 
and Act II shows the establishment of 
a studio on a sandy lot marked Holly 
wood and Vine Street. The proceed 
ings include one gargantuan ballet of 
Samson and Delilah which might just 
as well be called Sheba or Palmyra in 
which Miss Channing wears white 
tights and goads on a slave with a 
snake whip to lash her rejected suitors. 
(The trick they say is to snap the whip 
before it touches the victim.) Raoul 
Pene Dubois designed the décor, Rob- 
ert Alton, the choreography, but the 
total result is negative. (What a pity!) 

1/ the Winter Garden. 


even 


becomes a 


KATHERINE 
seems the 
aim 


DUNHAM. 
word for it. Most musicals 
to achieve one curtain that falls 
on a stage swirling with dancers and 
agitating both in action and sound; 
Miss Dunhams offers five or six such 
finales of an evening. They range from 
the kaleidoscopic merriment of a Bra 
zilian carnival or Veracruz fiesta to 
the grimly animalistic caperings of 
tribal rites in Africa or the madness of 
a Voodoo cult called Shango in Trini 
dad, In this last one with the sacrific 
ing of a white cock, the drums take 
over in maniacal tempo, the women 
shriek convulsively as contortions 
twist the men’s bodies and one begins 
to wonder where the boundary line be 


Phrenetic 
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tween mass hysteria and dancing lies. 
Miss Dunham is a doctor of anthro- 
pology and a= specialist in ritual 
dances. Act Il is devoted to them. Her 
sense of coftedy is broad and her 
“shimmy” in the number listed as 
‘Barrelhouse” is vigorously vulgar. 
Her most effective appearance is at- 
tained in a colossal Yucatan hammock 
slung straight across the stage from 
which she steps down with a train ten 
feet long. The sextet singing Spirituals 
seemed to offer a needed contrast to 
the orgiastic atmosphere but Miss 
Dunham had included at one side an 
interpretative dancer and a deal of 
posturing. In the company, Lucille 
Ellis is gay and graceful and Lenwood 
Morris so light and supple that he 
tends to overemphasize acrobatics in 
his dancing. Presented by S. Hurok al 
the Broadway. 
OFF BROADWAY: 

THE PHOENIX, The New Directors’ 
series are experimental productions 
which will offer an opportunity to 
young directors to prove their worth. 
The Terrible Swift Sword ran for a 
week and was another military acad- 
emy horror chamber. This time the big 
brute sergeant of the ROTC was still 
chuckling over the memory of the very 
slow drowning of a Jap prisoner for a 
wager. One of the students was also a 
mental case who liked to plot murders. 
Even if the play did prove the excel- 
lence of the young cast and the prom- 
ise of Arthur Steuer as a director, is it 
worth while for the Phoenix to cater 
to the dangerous tendency toward sad- 
ism so pronounced on the screen? 


CIRCLE-IN-THE-SQUARE, José Quin- 
tero is one of the most brilliant of the 
younger directors. A tall young man 
from Panama with eyes that look be- 
yond the horizon, Mr. Quintero gradu- 
ated from the University of Southern 
California, worked in the Art Institute 
of Chicago and had directed the Viletta 
Players in Woodstock when he became 
one of the founders of Circle-in-the- 
Square for whom he won acclaim for 
his direction of The Girl on the Via 
Flaminia, The Grass Harp, etc., and for 
In the Summerhouse with Judith An- 
derson on Broadway. “I want to do 


$i] 


something different now,” said Mr. 
Quintero, “too many current plays and 
novels show the worst side of human 
nature. I want to put on a play that 
recognizes the dignity of men’s souls.” 
He has chosen The Cradle Song by 
Gregorio and Maria Martinez Sierra, 
not seen here since Eva Le Gallienne 
produced it 1927 in her Fourteenth 
Street Repertory Theater. The Cradle 
Song was revived in 1944 in London 
by John Gielgud. It opened here on 
December first. As far as I can re 
member this is the first time that nuns 
people the stage of an Off Broadway 
theater. All power to José Quintero. 


CHERRY LANE THEATER. Dragon's 
Mouth, an unconventional play by Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. Priestley, employs the 
entire first act in an argument over the 
four divergent characters’ way of life 
as well as the preposterous inconsist- 
encies of men and women. The quar- 
tette includes an international mag- 


nate who is host on his yacht to his 
wife, Nina, who lives very charmingly 
in her senses and thoroughly enjoys 
herself; Harriet, a career woman who 


is ruled rather unhappily by her emo- 
tions and Stuart, an aesthete, who con- 
fesses he much prefers his world of let- 
ters to real life. The yacht is anchored 
off quarantine at Trinidad where three 
of the crew had developed the plague 
and tests are being made of everyone's 
blood, 

The actual drama only opens in Act 
Il as they await the doctor’s launch 
and his verdict. The host and his 
guests know that one of the tests out of 
four was positive but the radio broke 
down before they could learn which 
one. Facing possible death, their bet- 
ter selfs are revealed. One by one 
they confess their failure to meet life 
squarely. Only Nina, the most char- 
itable, seems to have the least to re- 
gret. Slowly they realize that all their 
qualities have value if combined with 
their friends. Each one is sincerely 
anxious to be the victim. Does that 
mean that each of them finally finds 
his soul? Directed by Warren Enters, 
Dragon's Mouth with Nancy Sheridan 
and Theodore Marcuse as Nina and the 
magnate, justifies the Cherry Lane’s 
reputation for worth while and stimu- 
lating entertainment. 
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NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


rHE PROUD MAN fitimate children as well as eight 
by Elizabeth Linington legitimate ones) are made a part, but 
Viking 3.95 only a part, of the total picture se 
Even though the histories of Ireland tween the lines one is given the im 
do not give to Shane O'Neill, Prince of pression that his Catholicism (here the 
Ulster, the credit he receive in The ostensible reason for refusing to marry 
Proud Man as its protagonist, most of the Protestant Elizabeth) was only 
these events are true, or at the very superficial, and that the fierce warrior 
least, truth legitimately embroidered was more than half a pagan 
upon, Whether the Great O'Neill wa 
consumed with a vision of an Ireland rHE FIVE FATHERS OF PEPI 
united, as here, or was merely a rapa by Ira Avery 
cious chieftain out for petty conquest Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00 
matters little as this exciting story un In Finale Ligure, a small Italian vil 
folds. With marvelous gusto Miss Lin lage, all men are jovial philosophers 
ington, in a remarkable achievement Life, though austere, is happy, and 
for a first novel, recreates the intrigue banks are “jails for money.” In Finale 
of the England of Elizabeth I, and the Ligure an orphan boy named Pepi (at 
aroused fury of O'Neill and the clans least that is the name he answers to) 
loyal to him has five “fathers.” Giorgio is foremost 
O'Neill was a giant of a man and a_ of the bachelor fathers, for it was he 
marvelous general, as the English dis who first found Pepi, a stranger who 
covered to their cost. In most of Ire ipparently wandered into the village 
land beyond the Pale he roved at will, over the mountains from the Po Valley 
deposing chieftains who displeased Pepi, a philosopher at the age of six, 
him The most incredible, and yet comes to live with Giorgio he is 
well-documented, incident in hi ‘ Giorgio’s “second shirt,” the villager: 
reer occurred when he went to Eng say. 
land with the vain hope of marrying Even philosophers are aware that 
Elizabeth and somehow tricking the the solution for Pepi is only a tempo 
English by becoming their king. But rary one. He must, they all agree, be 
an O'Neill was no match for a Tudor, idopted by the first rich Americans 
and his loss of that struggle for domi who come to Finale Ligure. The only 
nance cost him his continental alli problem is that Americans, rich or 
ances. His defiance of England was otherwise, almost never descend upon 
to result in several well-fought battles, the village. But the exciting word i: 
but treachery accomplished what open delivered by Carlo, one of Pepi’s fa 
warfare could not do, and O'Neill fell, thers and a porter at the hotel, that a 
murdered in ambush rich and childless young American 
O’Neill is larger than life in The couple have in fact arrived. A com 
Proud Man, and his famous infidelities plicated tussle ensues, one which is 
and excesses (he sired seventy ille solved simply and finally when Gior 
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gio remembers the priest’s wise re- 
mark that “the heart is often right.” 
The Five Fathers of Pepi, a book 
which can be recommended to all, is 
a delight from the first page to the 
last. 


PARTISANS 

by Peter Matthiessen 

Viking. $3.00 
This short, taut novel is a study of 
“every man at bay before himself,” 
focussed on the havoc the Communist 
Party brings to those who serve it and 
to those who oppose it. There are no 
heroes, Mr. Matthiessen seems to be 
saying, only victims. For Jacobi, the 
central figure, life is a series of betray- 
als, and death is the one offering the 
Party member can make to avoid dis- 
grace. He has stopped thinking, he is 
a trapped animal, pursued now as he 
once pursued others. “I only know 


that my life has gone to the Party,” he 
says, “and that disgrace would remove 
the meaning my life has had.” 

The story of Jacobi, as Barney Sand 
knew it, began with Spain. Barney’s 
father, an American consul, was leav- 


ing Spain, in the wake of war. The 
boy is shown his father’s defeat and 
cowardice at the same time that he 
sees in Jacobi, who drives their car to 
safety, a new and superior force. 
Years later, when young Sand is a 
newspaper man in Europe, he has as 
his assignment the tracking down of 
Jacobi, now a Party “deviationist.” 
The trail leads him through the Paris 
underworld and through the shambles 
of past idealisms. When he discovers 
Jacobi the truth is bitter; the “Great 
Twentieth-Century War” has devoured 
its children, and the sleek oppressors 
remain in their opulent, capitalistic in- 
solence. But Barney decides to return 
to America to fight (for what?) there. 


THE SAINTMAKER’S CHRISTMAS EVE 

by Paul Horgan 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.00 
The first “saintmaker” of this tale in 
the mood and spirit of the author’s 
classic story, “The Devil in the Desert,” 
was a Franciscan friar. He came in 
1809 to a remote northern village in 
New Mexico, then a royal Spanish 
kingdom, and found, to his dismay and 
exasperation, that the chapel was 


crumbling and that it held no holy 
images. The Pueblo Indians, a hun- 
dred years before, had risen up and 
destroyed them, and the village had 
been insolated and cut off from Spain 
ever since. 

Be saintmakers, the friar tells the 
villagers in effect. Two who heard 
him were inspired to become his pu- 
pils. The Castillo brothers, Roberto 
and Carlos, apprenticed themselves to 
the friar. In loving detail Mr. Horgan 
tells from intimacy with the region he 
has shown in his many books, among 
them the Pulitzer winner Great River, 
how the woods were selected, how the 
colors were found, and how piety 
found expression in craftsmanship 
and art. The brothers discovered that 
they complemented one another well, 
that together they wrought, for all the 
villages in the region, statues which 
were gracious and well-loved. To 
Carlos their life work was a trade only, 
but for Roberto it was much more. 
How much more the reader discovers 
on the Christmas Eve when Roberto is 
delivering a statue of St. Christopher 
in a raging snowstorm. The miracle 
which occurs then is most reverently, 
most charmingly revealed. The au- 
thor’s own illustrations and decora- 
tions add the final note of reverence 
and wonder to a tale beautifully, mov- 
ingly told. 


THE DEER PARK 

by Norman Mailer 

Putnam. $4.00 
“Well, don’t forget,” Elena wrote in 
long letter to Charley Eitel, the Holly- 
wood director, “that I’m cultured in a 
very funny way because there’s no 
such thing as a Catholic who doesn’t 
have some culture.” That’s one Cath- 
olic touch. The narrator is a phoney 
Irish orphan named Sergius O’Shaugh- 
nessy. That’s another. Both are weird, 
occurring as they do as isolated, un- 
explained elements in 375 pages of the 
most appalling naturalism. Sergius, an 
Air Corps oflicer, is the privileged ob- 
server of directors and actresses re- 
laxing in Desert D’or, a gambling 
resort in Southern California. 

Under O’Shaughnessy’s purview 
(flush with fourteen thousand dollars 
won in a Tokyo poker game and tem- 
porarily impotent, and thus the de- 
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tached observer) comes a mad assort- 
ment of pimps, prostitutes, call girls, 
and other people of singular talent. 
lhe Deer Park must set some sort of 
record for infidelities; one loses count 
of the men who are their ex-wives cur- 
rent lovers, and the most extraordinary 
swapping of “mates” goes on. The flat 
fatuities of mentally underdeveloped 
Hollywood types are reported with 
all the air of novelty and importance. 
Sergius, apparently, persuades himself 
that he is learning all about life and 
art as his friends divulge the sewer- 
content of their minds to him, 

There is a preposterous air of com- 
placence and self-importance about 
this book, not only on the part of the 
characters, but in the author’s solemn 
attitude toward them. In a way, The 
Deer Park is drearily beyond pruri- 
ence; its basic absurdity lies in its as- 
sumption that, in the closing words, 
“to have heard that sex was time and 
time the connection of new circuits 
was a part of the poor odd dialogues 
which give hope to us noble humans 
for more than one night.” 


A PIECE OF LUCK 

by Frances Gray Patton 

Dodd, Mead. $3.00 
“Nothing,” Louisa reflects in one of 
the stories that make up this book, 
“not even natural grief, was quite so 
simple as the hopeful mind imagined.” 
Her reflection might be taken as the 
theme, or at least point of view, of 
several of these perceptive stories. 
rhe emotional complexity, for exam- 
ple, of the reunion of two married 
sisters as they struggle to regain their 
footing with one another, is compli- 
cated, in their discussions of their 
daughters, with memories of their 
earlier lives together. When a small 
girl fails*to give a piece of bread to a 
Negro in a chain gang, her thoughts, 
perhaps for a long lifetime, take on 
“the sombre pulse of trouble.” 

Even the relatively simple matter of 
coping with Tommy’s teacher in the 
broadly satirical story, “The Second- 
Grade Mind,” reveals a pattern of in- 
tricacy, and of penetration. Other 
stories explore the vagaries of young 
wirls in love, isolated in Georgia or 
making the rounds of proms and par- 
ties “up North,” of faculty wives and 
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of contented matrons who find, in 
vague and gentle puzziement, the worm 
concealed in the apple. Good as the 
sketches of the author’s Good Morning, 
Miss Dove are, these stories (many of 
them first appeared in the New 
Yorker) are vastly more entertaining, 
for they are witty and more incisively 
wise, 


THE NUN 

by Margaret Trouncer 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
Both the dust wrapper and title page 
of this book proclaim that it is a novel. 
This declaration is a very great dis- 
service, both to the prospective reader 
and to the author. For this fictional- 
ized biography of Saint Margaret Mary 
is a “novel” in no real sense. Only the 
most transparent devices of scene- 
setting and dialogue are present. Un- 
fortunately, too, as biography this is a 
jumble of poorly translated and undi- 
gested sources. The “record” is ap- 
pealed to constantly, but no firmer 
sense of source is given. 

Through it all, of course, the authen- 


tic character of a most extraordinary 


saint and visionary shines through. 
The harrowing trials of Margaret 
Mary’s spirit, and the visions of the 
Saint who promoted the devotions to 
the Sacred Heart, the Thursday Holy 
Hour, and the observance of First Fri- 
day come through the obscurity of the 
author’s chosen method. But as a novel 
the thing is impossible. Take, for ex- 
ample, a bit of dialogue on page 177; 
a superscript is attached to the speak- 
er’s name, and at the bottom of the 
page occurs this footnote: “This ful- 
mination is quoted from a sermon of 
his”! No novel can survive such cava- 
lier treatment, such a gauche and un- 
feeling destruction of its necessary 
web of illusion. 


CASTLE GARAC 

by Nicholas Monsarrat 

Knopf. $3.50 
The publisher calls this light romantic 
novel by (surprisingly) the author of 
The Cruel Sea, a “Gothic romance in 
the great tradition.” Castle Garac has 
some of the ingredients of the Gothic 
thriller, it is true. There is a ruined 
castle containing a damsel greatly in 
danger (much of the book is occupied 
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with getting her to the castle in the 
first place) and there is a dashing hero. 

3ut the hero is an American, roman- 
tic only in that he is penniless and 
stranded in France. (He has written 
a novel; he expects his agent to cable 
any moment that he has made a killing 
in publishers’ row.) Everything is 
muted to a played-down Gothic the 
modern reader will accept. The vil- 
lain is gentlemanly and hardly ever 
menacing; his wife is a seductress who 
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never seduces. The villain’s assurance 
to Tom Welles that the girl they select 
to assume the role of Countess de 
Garac is in no danger whatever, turns 
out, through an ironic twist of plot, 
to be crushingly true. Still, Mr. Mon 
sarrat has an engaging puzzle, except 
for the gratuitous innuendo of the 
final page, for his adult readers. And 
he unquestionably has the makings 
here of a Gothic movie in the great 
tradition. 


PEM oie New Books 


JULIANA OF NORWICH 

by Franklin Chambers 

Harper. $2.75 
A notable aspect of our serious litera- 
ture during this present century has 
been the attention of non-Catholic 
writers to the religious life of pre- 
Reformation England. This interest is 
reflected in the works of a number of 
English-born men and 
verted to the Catholic Church, con- 
spicuous among whom were Hugh 
Benson, son of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Ronald Knox, son of the 
Bishop of Manchester. Benson’s name 
comes to mind in connection with the 
book now under review because of his 
high esteem for Mother Juliana, whom 
he regarded as greatest of the English 
mystics. 

Dame Juliana, who been de 
scribed as “the first English woman of 
letters,” remained almost unknown ex 
cept to scholars for something like four 
centuries; and her manuscripts were 
preserved only in the earliest 
of these dating from the 16th century. 
Father Dalgairns, friend of Cardinal 
Newman, attracted notice to her Reve 
lations of Divine Love, a book re-edited 
about the beginning of the present cen 
tury, “which is read more today than 
most pre-Reformation writings.” 

The present volume is composed of 
selections and free from 
Juliana’s writings, with a 


women, con- 


has 


copie Ss, 


translations 
together 


long, scholarly appreciation of the 
recluse, her mode of life and the reli- 
gious atmosphere of her day. It comes 
from a free church minister, who 
earlier wrote Baron Von Hiigel: Man of 
God, and who is in sympathetic rela 
tionship both with members of the An 
glican Church and with Catholics. He 
presents in modern English an anthol 
ogy of brief aphorisms and a number 
of longer essays by Juliana, who is 
credited by a distinguished Benedic 
tine as “full of deep spiritual insight, 
expressed in words of unrivalled 


beauty.” Mr. Chambers adds an appen 
dix of quotations together with tran 
scriptions from British Museum manu 


scripts. We are given also a picture of 
the anchoress with her cat, reproduced 
from a window in Norwich cathedral, 
and a most interesting photograph of 
a page from the Amherst manuscript 
of 1413-—the earliest known transcript 
of Juliana’s work. 
JosepH McSorwey, C.S.P. 


TEACHER 
by Helen Keller 
Doubleday. $3.50 
The life of Helen Kelle 


out the world, become 


has, through 
a symbol of the 
achievements to the handi 
capped of all degrees may aspire. 
Blind, deaf and mute, she was six years 
old when a young woman named Anne 
Sullivan entered her life. Ill, 


which 


poor, 
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and nearly blind herself, the indomit- 
able daughter of Irish immigrants 
became “Teacher’’—as she was always 
called by Helen—a courageous though 
inexperienced young woman who 
managed to force her pupil’s unwilling 
mind from the depths of unconscious- 
ness. Today, Helen Keller, literate, 
widely traveled, and a national figure, 
stands as the monument of her teach- 
er’s faith. 

This informal biography, “a tribute 
by the foster-child of her mind,” is 
Miss Keller’s attempt to illuminate in 
its proper setting the reputation of her 
teacher. It is her feeling that in the 
midst of universal acclamation of the 
pupil the personality of the teacher, 
“who lent her humanity to create 
mine,” has been overshadowed. 

Anne Sullivan, who died in 1936, 
was a handsome woman of almost in- 
exhaustible energy and extravagant 
emotions. Fettered by _ ill-health, 
haunted by recollections of a New 
England orphanage, handicapped by 
inadequate education and star-crossed 
in marriage, she was without faith in 
any power other than the unlimited 
potentiality of the human creature. A 
veritable paradox, she was a woman 
with “a heart for glorious living and 
an eye for ‘beauty beyond dream’,” 
yet one who could not rejoice in the 
Christian consolation of the Resurrec- 
tion. For her, life here and now, lived 
with zest and to the fullest, was re- 
ward enough. With no faith in reli- 
gion, she yet was sympathetic with her 
pupil’s attractions to the doctrines of 
Swedenborg and spelled into her hand 
long articles on his teachings. Today, 
Helen Keller pictures Teacher as “ful- 
filling her destiny on earth and follow- 
ing a happy path of life in another 
world, from which in critical moments 
she sends down a smile of approval to 
me or a gesture of warning.” 

The complex personality of this re- 
markable educator, though well-de- 
lineated by her famed pupil, can never 
be considered apart from that of Miss 
Keller. One of the most dramatic 
achievements in the history of teach- 
ing, as well as in the record of human 
events, occurred when, after the un- 
tiring efforts of Miss Sullivan, Helen, 
at the age of nine, was able to say, 
“I am not dumb now.” 
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Throughout this warm and appeal- 
ing memoir a contrast is etched—the 
sightless pupil who became able to see 
with the eyes of the soul and the 
physically-sighted teacher who could 
not accept the evidence conveyed by 
her senses, the existence of the eternal. 

Mary P. Bropy. 


THE MYSTICAL THEOLOGY OF 
ST. BERNARD 

by Etienne Gilson 

translated by A. H. C. Downes 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
Within the past decade there has been 
a remarkable increase in the number 
of Cisterian monasteries in the United 
States. Along with this there has been 
a growing interest in the minds of 
many Americans in the principles of 
Cisterian mysticism, especially as set 
forth by the greatest Cisterian mystic 
of all, St. Bernard of Clairvaux. 

To help those who wish to under- 
stand more about Bernard’s teachings, 
Etienne Gilson, the great mediaeval 
historian of our time, now at the 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Stud- 
ies in Toronto, gives a systematic 


breakdown of the mystical theology 
of Bernard. 


Against those who agree with M. 
Pourrat that “the mysticism of St. 
Bernard is not set forth in any system- 
atic form,” and that “it has no scien- 
tific character,” Gilson holds with 
great vigor that Bernard’s mysticism 
is indeed a science and its structure is 
rigorously synthetic. He maintains that 
those who see in Bernard only a prac- 
tical mystic of sorts, and not a theo- 
logian of mysticism, have no compre- 
hension of Bernard’s principles. If one 
has the patience to study and grasp 
Bernard’s principles, Gilson asserts, it 
will be seen he is one of the greatest 
theologians of all time in the field of 
mysticism. He admits that Bernard is 
no metaphysician; but he insists that 
Bernard’s sermons and treatises on 
mysticism are no less precise and ex- 
acting in theological technique than 
are the most densely-packed pages of 
Anselm and Aquinas. Gilson, as usual, 
makes out a powerful for his 
stand and, as a book is 
fascinating and spiritual 
reading. 


case 
result, the 
valuable 


J. Eowarp NuGent, C.S.P. 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF 1954-1955 

ed. by Louis Kronenberger 

Dodd, Mead. $5.00 
It was really no easy matter to discover 
among the plays of last season, ten 
worthy of a superlative adjective. We 
are gratified that Mr. Kronenberger 
agreed with us in giving Graham 
Greene’s The Living Room the highest 
rating and concur with his choice of 
that delectable musical, The Boy 
Friend; Christopher Fry’s poetic trag- 
edy, The Dark Is Light Enough; and 
Agatha Christie’s thriller, Witness for 
the Prosecution, which gives the Brit- 
ish four up. On our side is offered 
William Inge’s Bus Stop; the Pulitzer 
Prize winning, nightmarish Cal on 
the Hot Tin Roof by Tennessee Wil- 
liams; Clifford Odet’s’ version of 
Noah’s Ark, The Flowering Peach; 
Inherit the Wind which pictured the 
Scopes Trial; The Desperate Hours 
and Bad Seed. Branded by the editor 
as “unabashed romantic melodrama,” 
4{nastasia was ruled out. We maintain, 
however, that Bad Seed, about the girl- 
ish assassin of eight years, was even 
more dramatically uninhibited and in a 
sense more romantic since Anastasia 
was based upon history; and we ques 
tion if there is any scientific justifica- 
tion for assuming that a child’s fate is 
sealed if she has a grandmother with 
a mania for multiple murders. Mr. 
Kronenberger himself admits that Bad 
Seed betokened neither art nor life and 
could only “grimly” be classified as 
entertainment. There was certainly no 
scene in Bad Seed as emotionally con- 
vincing as the meeting between Anas- 
tasia and the Dowager Empress. Nor 
was there in Bad Seed much trace of 
nobility—a quality so often lacking in 
our theater. 

“In play after play,” says the editor 
with much pertinence, “there is no 
want of basic wit but there is a want 
of grace, tact and restraint—a display 
of cleverness without taste. Most 
Broadway comedy lacks what can only 
be called breeding.” Of Tennessee Wil- 
liams he remarks that “he flays life in 
full view; whatever his need of a 
bridle, there can be no doubt of how 
he handles a whip.” 

Along with ten condensations of 
plays, the volume includes among its 








New and Recent Books 


Meditations Before Mass 


By Romano Guardini, translated by 
Elinor C. Briefs—Excellent medita 
tion material, not only for priests, but 
for everyone who wishes to improve 
his spiritual life. Imbued with the 
real meaning of the Mass and the 
spirit of the liturgical movement, the 
author makes his readers think in 
terms of spiritual realities. 


$3.00 


he Light Beyond 


Study of Hawthorne’s Theology 
ty Rev. Leonard J. Fick, Ph.D 


Based on the entire body of Haw 
thorne’s writing, including his letters 
and journals, this study presents a 
complete account of his views on God 
man, and sin. All those who read and 
liked the novels and tales of Haw 
thorne will find that this scholarly 
study adds to their understanding of 
both the man and his works. 

$3.50 

Two In One Flesh 


Omnibus Edition 


By Rev. E. C. Messenger—This im 
portant work, which originally ap 
peared in three volumes under the 
headings: Introduction to Sex and 
Marriage; The Mystery of Sex and 
Marriage in Catholic Theology; and 
The Practice of Sex and Marriage, 
now appears unabridged in one vol 
ume, It is in many respects the most 
complete exposition of the Catholic 
doctrine in this field to have appeared 
in English. $4.00 


St. Augustine, 

The Problem of Free Choice 
Translated by Dom Mark Pontifex 
Volume 22 of “Ancient Christian 
Writers” makes available another im 
portant work of St. Augustine, one of 
the greatest doctors of the Church. 
Che present volume is representative 
of his philosophical outlook and has 
become a standard work on the sub 


ject. $3.25 
W heret er good book S$ are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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very illuminating statistical informa- 
tion, a brilliant review of the London 
eason by Kenneth Tynan of The Ob- 
server and good reports on Paris, Chi- 
cago and California as well as of Tele 
vision and the Off Broadway theaters. 
Evpuemia VY. KR. Wyatt. 


FOUNTAIN OF JUSTICE: 
A Study in the Natural Law 

by John C, H. Wu 

Sheed & Ward. $3.75 
Dr. Wu has rendered a commendable 
service to Americans and especially to 
lawyers and judges in focusing our 
minds on the marvellous integration 
that in truth and reality can and 
should exist in Human Law, the Natural 
Law and the Eternal Law. The scope of 
the integration is in all that involves 
the person of man, created in the like- 
ness and image of God, living in com- 
plex social, political and economic 
conditions, under law, to assist him 
toward an eternal destiny. The aber- 
rations and irrationalities of individul- 
ism, rationalism, positivism, collec 
tivism and other “isms” of the day are 
centered in a denial or perversion of 
part if not all of the Natural Law. 

Dr. Wu's apt comments on cited legal 
cases, his relevant and compelling quo- 
tations from theologians, philosophers, 
jurists and historians manifest the ma- 
ture balance of a Catholic scholar, 
lawyer, judge, and, at the right mo- 
ments, a gentleman of keen wit and 
deep humor. 

A small but significant portion of 
this book is devoted to the develop- 
ment of the Common Law which we 
inherited as a priceless possession of 
clear aflirmations of the Natural Law. 
lhe glorious heritage of our Common 
Law is that it is the work of 1,000 
years of specifically Catholic human 
genius. It has its source in the well- 
springs of Christian prudence and jus- 
tice, wisdom and love. A few decades 
after Justinian’s “Corpus Juris Civilis” 
was promulgated explicitly “in the 
name of Our Lord Jesus Christ” on the 
continent, our Common Law began to 
prattle like a baby, about the year 600 
4.D., with the laws of King and Saint 
Ethelbert. For almost 1,000 years 
thereafter to the Reformation, St. 
Theodore, Edward the Confessor, Lan- 
franc, St. Thomas a Becket, John of 
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Salisbury, Cardinal Stephen Langton 
(the father of the Magna Carta, and 
the beautiful hymn, Veni, Sancte Spiri- 
tus), Bracton, Christopher St. Germain 
and St. Thomas More among others, 
developed the Common Law which 
was “founded in justice and rooted in 
grace.” The leaven worked slowly, 
steadily and surely. The principles of 
Natural Law were assimilated, not as 
an abstract theory, but as vital prac- 
tical rules of human conduct. When 
the Common Law was given to our 
country it grew in breadth while re- 
taining its original depth. Great jur- 
ists who were also statesmen and men 
of broad culture, James Wilson, Mar- 
shall, Story and Kent worked upon 
their inexhaustible heritage, and 
adapted it to new social conditions and 
new political institutions. Such judges 
as the late Holmes and Cardozo who 
did not classify themselves in the Natu- 
ral Law tradition, acknowledged hon- 
estly the profound debt we owe the 
progenitors of the Common Law, 

Dr. Wu has made it decidedly easier 
for us to overcome our vincible ignor- 
ance of the Eternal, the Natural and 
Human Laws which should flow, with 
God’s grace, as a fountain of living 
waters. NICHOLAS SELINKA, 


THE HERESY OF DEMOCRACY 
by Lord Percy of Newcastle 


Regnery. $4.00 
Lord Percy’s major thesis is that to- 
day’s absolutist state, as exemplified in 
the “totalism” of the U.S.S.R., is a logi- 
cal and necessary consequence of a 
distinctive “new” democracy which 
emerged with the French Revolution 
in 1789. This democracy, he argues, is 
essentially totalitarian, and different 
in genus from the older parliamentary 
state, which, to add confusion, is also 
referred to as democracy. 

The basic dogma of the “new” de- 
mocracy and its “totalist” conse- 
quences, according to Lord Percy, is 
that authority to govern is the exclu- 
sive possession of the whole body of 
citizens, that the citizens possess a 
united will to govern which they can 
express and enforce. With this em- 
phasis on the “right to power,” he as- 
serts, all other rights gradually are 
overridden. Limits of political author- 
ity become increasingly less important. 
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Each “lesser” right is subordinate to 
the right to power of this General 
Will, which is not limited by any rec- 
ognized moral law. 

From postulate, he con- 
tends, comes a tendency to equalize, 
to assimilate the wills of all men into 
General Will. Democratic theory grows 
into a religious belief that excludes 
ideas and groups which might divide 
loyalty. Dissenters from the edicts of 
the General Will must be educated or 
removed, The entire apparatus of gov 
ernment law, political parties, the 
organs of government—become edu- 
cative agencies to bring about agree 
ment with the ends of the State. In 
Lord Perecy’s concept, this is the path 
of development of democracy since 
1789, from Jacobinism through Bona- 
partism, Nationalism and Socialism to 
the Totalist State of the 20th century. 

His analysis is particularly acute in 
discussing both German Nationalism 
and the impossibility of evolving a Ku 
ropean international system from a 
community of democratic nations. 

In the second part of his book, Lord 
Percy maintains that under the earlier 
Christian concept of man’s nature, the 
state was viewed differently. ‘There 
existed another standard of authority 
which set limits on the and 
laws. There was a “dualism” which 
prevented “totalism.” 

Unfortunately, according to Lord 
Percy, the nature of the basic conflict 
between the totalism of “democracy” 
and the Christian concept of the state 
was blurred by a “tragic twist” in 
Christian doctrine in the 4th and 5th 
centuries, resulting chiefly from mis 
interpretation of the writings of St. 
Augustine. The balance between 
earthly and heavenly’ citizenship, 
which Percy sees as the proper dualism 
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RESPONSIBLE FREEDOM IN THE 
AMERICAS, edited by Angel del Rio 
(Doubleday. $7.50). This is a collection 
of 45 papers read at the Bicentennial 
Celebration of Columbia University in 
1954. For six days specialists from 
both North and South America dis- 
cussed the subject: “The deficiency of 


freedom in the Americas and the ob- 
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of the Christian state, became confused 
with the rivalry between secular and 
ecclesiastic allegiance, both of which, 
in his opinion, were earthly. 

Until 1789, the author claims, Chris 
tian thought divided between 
moods: (1) the mood of the 
communion” which properly 
the relation of Church to secular 
thority and which gave birth 
Christian conception of representative 
government; and (2) the mood of di 
rect participation in government as a 
means to establish the Kingdom of God 
on earth, which eventually exposed the 
State system of Europe to the subver 
sion of the French Revolution. 

Since 1789, he continues, the mood 
of the “holy communion” has strength 
ened, the true idea of covenant has 
revived, mainly in the writings 
of Burke, and other forces in society 
trying to restore dualism. Lord 
Percy’s résumé of later political 
thought and inquiry into such develop 
ments as the “Physical Welfare State” 
make up the latter part of his 
Until our own day the struggle has 
continued between the vox populi 
state, or plebiscitary democracy, and 
the moral state, limited by the recogni 
tion of man’s true nature. 

Whether or not one agrees with Lord 
analysis of 


two 
“holy 
viewed 
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democracy, lis 
views provoke investigation of forces 
struggling for political supremacy 
The author anticipates two criticisms 
that book is not notable for it 
clarity of expression, and that his 
prejudic es are apparent. De spite thes¢ 
limitations, Heresy of Democracy «i 


Percy's 


his 


serves a wide circulation, because il 
tries to analyze the content of “de 
mocracy,” a concept little understood 
and often ignorantly adulated in 


time. MARY 
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M. CLARKE, 
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stacles to its full development.” Jour 
nalists, professors, businessmen ef al., 
representing a wide diversity of view 
points, talked about the climate of free 
dom in education, in agencies of com 


munication, in the creative arts, 
religion. Save for occasional scoldings 
of Senator McCarthy, little was 
about the United States. 
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The sessions on religion elicited two 
frontal attacks on the Catholic Church 
in Spanish America as being authori- 
tarian and looking askance at freedom. 
One of these was a particularly vicious 
diatribe by William S. Stokes of the 
University of Wisconsin. In this vol- 
ume, the spirited replies of UN delegate 
Father Nufiez, and others, to these at- 
tacks are printed in the section follow- 
ing the denunciatory papers. This is 
definitely not a book for the ordinary 
reader but for an expert well-versed in 
Latin-American affairs. 

SUNDAY SERMON OUTLINES, by 
Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
S.T.D., LL.D. (Pustet. $6.00). A busy 
priest is always on the lookout for ser- 
mon outlines which are instructive in 
content, transparently clear and fa- 
miliar in language, practical in appli- 
cation, and, above all, useable. Father 
Connell’s Sunday Sermon Outlines fits 
the bill on all counts. 

These sermon outlines, which had 
been published originally for the use of 
the priests in the Archdiocese of Wash- 
ington, have been made available to all 
priests in this attractive book form. 
rhe outlines cover the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Moral Law, the Sunday Gospels and 
the Holy Eucharist; the truths which 
we must believe and the things we 
must do in order to be saved. 

In an age of increased Catholic Ac- 
tion on the part of the laity, an in- 
formed Catholic makes an apostolic 
Catholic. The priest who uses these 
short, vigorous explanations of Cath- 
olic truths will produce better in- 
formed and more energetic Catholic 
Actionists in his parish. 

THE OUTSPOKEN ONES, by Hubert 
Van Zeller, O.S.B. (Sheed & Ward. 
$3.00). In this reprint under one title 
of two small books (Sackcloth and 
Ashes, and Watch and Pray), Dom 
Van Zeller introduces us through his 
usual chatty and interesting style to 
not only the writing, but also (as far 
as is possible) to the persons of the 
twelve prophets who are called “mi- 
nor” for no better reason than that the 
books are shorter. 

I'LL DIE LAUGHING, by Joseph T. 
McGloin, S.J. (Bruce. $2.75). Not quite 
like any other book that any of us 
have seen, is this volume of reminis- 
cences by a Jesuit who pokes fun at 
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men he reveres and loves—his com 
panions and superiors in the Society 
of which he is a distinguished repre- 
sentative. The illustrations witty 

and startling. Practically every 
literate Catholic will enjoy these 
pages, which—although it might have 
seemed a rash bet beforehand—actu- 
ally passed the censors. The book 
needs no recommendation to insure its 
wide circulation among the clergy; but 
an effort should be made to see that it 
is drawn also to the attention of all 
persons inside and outside the Church, 
who imagine Jesuits narrow- 
minded and humorless. 

BROTHER NICHOLAS, by George 
Lamb (Sheed & Ward. $2.50). Here is 
a pleasantly written story of a very 
unusual Swiss saint who five centuries 
ago, after having served in two wars, 
married, and became the father of a 
priest. At the end of twenty-five years 
of marriage, he decided, with the con 
sent of his wife, to become a hermit; 
and for the next twenty years he lived 
in poverty and privation, acquiring so 
great a reputation of holiness that he 
received visits from exalted person- 
ages who came from various countries 
to ask his advice. The biographer has 
fortunately approached the subject in 
reverent, but at the same time reason- 
ably critical, spirit; and he stresses as- 
pects of the story which show Brother 
Nicholas to be not beyond the under- 
standing of the many who share his 
faith and live on the same spiritual 
food that nourished him. 

THE ASPECTS OF THE CHURCH, by 
Yves de Montcheuil, S.J. (Fides. $3.75). 
This is a posthumously published work 
of a courageous Jesuit priest who was 
a victim of the Gestapo in 1944, It 
seems to be an integrated collection of 
conferences given to Catholics, pre- 
sumably students at the Sorbonne, or 
Catholic Action groups, since Father 
de Montcheuil was spiritual adviser to 
both at the time of his death. 

In these conferences he was attempt- 
ing to impress upon his audience the 
place the Church should have in their 
lives. His theme is that the Church is 
not an organization which channels 
and controls an outside energy, but it 
is the very source of this energy. It is 
not something to which we simply be- 
long. It is something in which we live. 
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Father de Montcheuil develops many 
interesting aspects of the Church in 
the light of this principle; and he has 
written an informative and persuasive 
book that will provide sermon material 
for priests as well as inspiration for 
clergy and laity alike. 

A POPULAR EXPLANATION OF THE 
FOUR GOSPELS, by Rev. Bruce Bawter, 
C.M., Vols. 1, 2 (Our Sunday Visitor. 
$2.25 each; 2 vols. $4.00). This two- 
volume commentary on the life of 
Christ, as it is set forth in the Gospels, 
follows the format of the popular cor- 
respondence course, Father Smith In- 
structs Jackson. Mr. Jackson seems to 
have received into the Church 
intelligently pursuing a 
course of further study. There are over 
800 pages of dialogue with Father 
Smith; and this form, together with a 
clear and simple style, will recommend 
Father Bawter’s work to those who 
want a rather full, yet easily read, ex- 
planation of the Gospels. 

COMMANDO EXTRAORDINARY, by 
Charles Foley (Putnam, $3.75). With 
good right does the word “extraordi- 
nary” appear in the title of this book 
which describes the almost legendary 
career of Hitler’s special agent, the 
man who organized the abduction first 
of Mussolini and later of Horthy. He 
played a leading part in many other 
exploits; and thrilling tales show him 
to have been a resourceful leader who 
never knew fear and seldom failed. 
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The author, an experienced newspaper 
man, has written his book to prove the 


enormous the com- 
which, even 

support as in 
can neutralize the 
power of enemy forces vastly superior 
in numbers. 

EUROPEAN UNION AND UNITED 
STATES FOREIGN POLICY, F. S. C. 
Northrop (Macmillan. $4.75). The au- 
thor, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion, and 
active in many educational enterprises, 
defends the thesis that union 
against Communist aggression will not 
provide a sound basis for the security 
of western Europe. There must be, he 
argues, an amalgamation of “common 
attitudes, common beliefs and ways of 
life’; and he therefore considers the 


importance of 
mando type of fighting 
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possibility of creating union by com- 
bining traditionally antagonistic ele- 
ments into a new economic, military 
and political synthesis—which will re- 
quire, he says, the unifying of Protes- 
tantism, Rationalism, Catholicism and 
Secularism in a liberally democratic 
super-national community with “Stoic 
respect for intimate rights of human 
nature.” 

LAST FULL MEASURE: Lincoln the 
President, by J. G. Randall and Richard 
N. Current (Dodd, Mead. $7.50). This 
fourth and final volume of the late Pro- 
fessor Randall’s work, which is here 
completed by a colleague, runs from 
the taking of Atlanta to Lincoln’s 
death. It forms an adequate conclu- 
sion to a biography indispensable to 
any good collection of books on Lin- 
coln. Dealing for the most part with 
what went on behind the lines in the 
high councils at Washington during 
the closing period of the war, the biog- 
rapher speaks frankly and hits hard 
sometimes harder than any reference 
given would justify. For example, he 
ventures to use the word “hysteria” in 
connection with General Rosecran’s 
warning of danger to be feared from a 
conspiracy organized by the Con- 
federates. 

THE KEY CONCEPTS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, by Albert Gelin (Sheed 
& Ward. $2.00). The author discusses 
in less than 100 pages the revelation of 
God, God’s design in mankind (includ- 
ing Messianism), personal salvation, 
and the mystic tradition. These topics 
are presented only as the more central 
ones in a much longer list which in- 
cludes vocation, the “weak things of 
this world,” faith, enlightenment 
through suffering, the wilderness, the 
exile, visitations by Jahweh, conver- 
sion, ete. 

THE BLESSED VIRGIN AND THE 
PRIESTHOOD, by Paul Philippe, O.P. 
(Regnery. $3.00), points out the in 
fluence of Our Blessed Lady in the per- 
sonal spiritual life of the priest and in 
his external mission to souls. 

THE PASTOR’S CAT AND OTHER 
PEOPLE, by Edward Vincent Dailey 
(Bruce, $2.75). This well-written and 
witty description of life in the Holy 
Name Cathedral Parish of Chicago pre- 
sents a realistic and fascinating picture 
of what goes on at the church, in the 





rectory and among the “submerged.” 
It is filled with “human interest” anec 
dotes from real life, some tragic, some 
comic, Many unique—as the reminis 
cences of an active parish priest must 
inevitably be. There is no planned 
equence of episodes, nor is there need 
of one. It’s the kind of book that you 
can open at any page, sure that your 
interest will be caught and maintained 
until the end of that particular story. 

MR. NEW YORK: Autobiography of 
Grover Whalen. (Putnam. $5.00). It has 
been said of the author above named, 
that few men have so many friends. 
This book will increase their number. 
The average reader, moreover, will 
agree that the title was well-chosen. 
Grover Whalen was officially “Mr. New 
York” to a good many people for a 
good many years; and you may see on 
every page what a lot of fun life has 
brought him, how proud he is of his 
religion, family, race, country, city. 
He did tread on toes at times, and all 
the world knows he was a spender; but 
it is undeniable that he is a 
straight-shooter, and although some 
may not have suspected it, he has a 
strain of humility too. The record 
proves all this. Many will chuckle at 
the story of what his daughter—now 
Mother Whalen of the Society of the 
Sacred Heart—replied when her fa- 
ther, on the eve of his address to her 
graduating class at Manhattanville Col- 
lege, asked her what they would like 
him to speak about. Her reply was 
“Well, then, Daddy, we'd like you to 
talk about five minutes. The speaker 
last year took an hour and a half, and 
were we bored!” 

CROSS MY HEART, by Frank Scully 
(Greenberg. $5.00). Not often does one 
upon a volume which is smart, 
humorous, up-to-date, idealistic and 
reverent; but the book named 
above has all these qualities—-and it is 
also especially well-adapted for the use 
who do not know 
human, and at the same 
time profoundly devout, a Catholic 
family may be. The Scullys combined 
fun, discipline, love, simple faith, and 
the observance of every religious obli- 
gation all in abundant measure. 
Readers with a sense of humor will 
probably manifest appreciation of 
these pages in boisterous delight; and 


also 


also 


of persons how su- 
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they will be almost irresistibly in- 
clined to read passages aloud to every- 
within reach. The author, who 
told by his publisher to keep 
“wisecracking” out of the volume, did 
not take that instruction seriously; yet 
the publisher took the book. So, 
whether inside or outside the Catholic 
fold, you had better read it. 
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AROUND THE YEAR WITH 
TRAPP FAMILY, by Maria 
Trapp (Pantheon. $3.95). 
Family is well known for its in- 
spiring concerts. This pleasant book 
gives away the secret of the charm of 
those lovely evenings. It is the natural 
product of genuine Catholic family 
life, lived according to the Church’s 
liturgical cycle. The tree of Christ that 
spread its leafy branches across a 
world had also worked its roots deep 
into the unity of family life. How this 
was done in Austria and transplanted 
here through wise foresight is the plan 
of this book. Liturgists, musicians, 
and cooks will love this book, but it is 
a must for young parents who want a 
plan to develop genuine Christian 
homes. A most refreshing volume. 
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et 

J. Kowarp Nugent, ( Director, 

Foundation, Massachusetts Institute of 

Boston, Mass 

Nicnoras Secinka, Attorney-at-Law, 
City. 


S.P., Newman 
Tech 
nology ; 


New York 

LurnuemMia VAN RENSSELAER 
Wratt, Drama Critic, Tue 
member of advisory board and lecturer on 
Modern Drama, Albertus Magnus College; 
author of Monica, Her Country, ete 


(Mrs. Christopher) 
CaTHoLtic WORLD; 











LaSalle Military Academy CANTERBURY SCHOOL 


Foremost Catholic military school un- 
der Christian Brothers. Accredited 
college preparation. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities for 
spiritual development, intellectual 
progress, physical fitness. Senior 
ROTC. 160-acre campus. 72nd year. 
50 miler from New York City. Write 
for catalog 


Box ©, Ookdale, L. |., N. Y. 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


comducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres 
Modern residence halls Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train 
ing. music. B.A. and B.S. degrees 


For infermation address 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col 
lege preparatory schools of New England Its loca 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen. under the patron 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris 
tian Doctrine, Ethics. and Apologetics. taught by a 
resident Chaplain. together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath 
olie boys a emind moral preparation for a good life 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success In entering college 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 





College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 


New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 
Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 


Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 
Pre-professional Training for Medicine 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R 





| College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grond Central Station 
New York 











Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
? through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island 


School Session 10 A. M 3.40 P. M 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C 


Incorporated in 1897 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tne Sisrens or Notre Dame oe Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 
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“Anyone who has never 
smoked a Dexter Cigar is 
missing plenty of honest to 
goodness smoking pleasure.” 


YY fe 


CONNOISSEURS’ CHOICE 
A treasure from the world's 
great tea gardens 


rywus famed Sexton Luxury Tea is a 
very choicest blend of flowery Dar- 
jeeling, India and Ceylon 

Superb in bouquet! Delicate in flavor! 
A tea you proudly offer to your guests 
in your home! A tea served at world- 
renowned hotels and restaurants! 

Each tea carton, packed with non- 
tangling bags, is a simulated old ‘Treas- 
ure Chest” from Sexton, tea merchants 
over 70 years. Sold by better 
independent grocers 











R. G. Sulliven, Inc., Manchester, MN. 4. o 
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een OUTLINES OF CATHOLIC 
Sesciton fe 


Quality Foods. By Rev. Joun J. Keatine, C.S.P. 


John Sexton & Co., Chicago ” f 
A “Must” for Convert-Makers 








Prepared especially for priests seeking brief 
TECHNIQUES FOR CONVERT-MAKERS yet comprehensive outlines for the religious in 
A MONTHLY RELEASE struction of individuals or inquiry classes. 


Let the Experts Help You A paper-covered volume of 224 pages, it 
To Attract Non-Catholics covers all the essential points of doctrine and 


To Persuade Non-Catholics practice with an abundance of examples and 
To Instruct Converts 


To Conduct Inquiry Classes illustrations. 


To Enlist the Laity for Convert Work : : : : 
To Understand the Psychology and The- Each outline 7 be obtained — eight pags 


ology of Conversions leaflets for distribution among inquirers. One 


10 Cents a Copy—$1.00 Annual Subscription set of 24 folders for $1.25. 


| 
| 


For Catalogue of Back Issues Write Paper Binding only with Supplement at $2.10 


THE PAULIST LEAGUE 
411 West 50th Street New York 19, N. Y. THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
Vill 

















n.tn.tan,.e....,tt...lta,..ti,..di,..tli,....di,.td,..e...id,.ite..cidter.tite 
A new pamphlet to assist you in 
understanding or explaining 


MISSAL FOR HOLY WEEK THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


TEXT IN TWO COLORS 


A synopsis of the Official Decree 
and Instructions of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites with an 
introduction for the faithful ex- 
plaining the changes and the pur- 


pose of the changes. Includes 





Palm Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Good Fri- 
day and the Easter Vigil. In 


effect, a missal with brief ex- 


planations throughout to enable 46 O N F E Ss | oO N: 


the faithful to participate de- ‘ 
Peace of Mind 





voutly and intelligently in the 


complete liturgy of Holy Week. By —— es | Sheerin, CSP. 


Cs 4 é é ve j 7 | 
arefully arranged by liturgical Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


scholars. 

Size 4s x 6 What are the secret sources of comfort 
and consolation in the Sacrament of 
Heavy Paper Binding 50c, $40.00 for 100 Confession? Read the short chapters on 

Cloth Binding $1.00 Is the Moral Law a Superstition? My 
Sin Is All My Own, Christ the Master- 
Psychologist, Christ Grants His Power 
ORDER FORK ——— to Men, Priest and Psychiatrist, Amend- 


Order Now for Early Lent Delivery 





ment Is Painful, Why Confession to a 
THE PAULIST PRESS Check enclosed 
401 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Man, Unique Power of the Priest, Is Con- 
Send €.0.D. | fession Un-democratic? The Seal of Con- 
fession, The Priest and Spiritual Advice. 


Please send: 


.. copies Missal for Holy Week (paper ) 10c. $8.00 the 100 


copies Missal for Holy Week (cloth) | (Single copy postpaid, 15e) 
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THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 Weeat 59th Street 
New York 19. N.Y. 
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City Zone State 
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10 
MICROFiLuS 


wien 


Conway 


the great mission priest of the Paulist Fathers 
presents The Miniature Question Box. As the 
most popular source-book of Catholic informa 
tion, his classic, THe Question Box, has 
sold well beyond the 3,000,000 
mark and has been translated 


into six languages 


This pocket edition, while abridged, retains all 
of the stimulating dash and verve that flavor the 
style of the original. The inquirer, the prospective 
convert, the pamphlet rack, the mission stand, 
the chaplain, the teacher, will welcome The 
Miniature Question Box. It answers directly the 
intellectual and moral difficulties of inquirers, 
widens their field of study, and presents replies 
to questions selected out of a total of 250,000 
received during a period of some fifty years 


50c a single copy 


$40.00 the 100 postpaid 











